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TREASURER’S REPORT 


“ RELIGION AND MEDICINE.” 
By James H. Hyslop. 


This book, published recently by the leaders of the move- 
ment connected with Immanuel Church in Boston, offers a 
text for some discussion of problems that are on the border- 
land of psychic research. It is distinctly a sign of the times, and 
this in more than one respect. Its most evident characteris- 
tic is its relation to the “ practical” spirit of the age. But it 
proceeds upon a definite theory of the facts and agencies 
which it intends to use in the pursuit of the aims instituted by 
a system of psychotherapeutics. This aside, however, for the 
moment, the important thing to remark at first is the general 
indications represented by the book. These are the recogni- 
tion of a wide field of important phenomena of mind, long ne- 
glected by scientific and practical men alike, the tacit admis- 
sion of needed reforms in religious life, and the pursuit of 
practical aims before the scientific aspect of the phenomena 
has been adequately studied. All of these are the natural 
outcome of the intellectual and social conditions of the age, 
and perhaps some of them will not be clear to the superficial 
reader. But one thing will be clear. This is the evidence of 
an organized attention to a group of phenomena that have 
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been too long neglected by an age that pretends to be pro- 
gressive and scientific. Yet the interest in them has not been 
instigated by a scientific spirit, but rather the practical, and 
more especially the medical aspect of this interest. 

The book treats of the “ Subconscious Mind,” “ Sugges- 
tion,” “ Auto-suggestion,” nervous diseases, hypnotic thera- 
peutics, the therapeutic powers of faith and prayer, Christ’s 
healing, and the outlook of the church, with a few other chap- 
ters less striking in their titles. It is the result of three men’s 
labors, two ministers and one physician. It introduces a plan 
to associate psychotherapeutics and religious work, and so 
states the grounds on which such a plan may rest scientific- 
ally, while it cites instances that justify the plan and outlines 
what it evidently regards as a prospective influence on the 
religious life of the individual and the church. It admits-that 
the interest in “ Christian Science” was one reason for or- 
ganizing its work, and that will be construed as either a weak- 
ness or a mark of strength, according to the predilections of 
the reader. But the frankness of this avowal should disarm 
criticism, as that can have no justification in any suspicion of 
cowardice or hypocrisy in utilizing what has to be admitted 
as a genuine fact in the development of “ Christian Science ” 
whatever its follies. 

But it will not be necessary to further outline the contents 
of the book. Suffice it to say that it is in many respects an 
intelligent and useful presentation of facts and methods in 
connection with the problems of suggestive cures. What- 
ever criticism it must bear will relate to the larger issues of 
scientific and philosophic matters rather than those that 
are practical. The plan and the book were conceived in ref- 
erence to a practical problem, tho readers will quickly remark 
an interest in other issues as well. For those, however, in- 
terested in intellectual problems the questions suggested by 
the book and the work are far larger than the practical ones, 
and it is these larger questions that come up here for discus- 
sion. That a wider recognition of mental therapeutics is nec- 
essary and imperative ought to have been apparent twenty- 
five years ago, and it only indicates the slowness and con- 
servatism with which the subject is taken up by the world to 
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note that this part of the globe boasts of its enterprise and yet 
has been behind Europe in the adoption of suggestion as an 
important agent in therapeutics. Individuals have used it 
often and for many years, but the scientific bodies of the 
country have been slower than elsewhere to look at it. The 
reason for this need not be examined at length, but it is the 
product of the natural disposition of the scientific man to go 
more slowly than the mass of mankind, especially when the 
latter endeavors to press the scientific man into a work before 
he accepts its credentials. The scientific intellect will not be 
forced. It takes its time and resents hurrying. Any attempt 
to force it to accept the popular ideas of things only induces 
it to disregard the problem altogether. 

If we may summarize the general tendency and spirit of 
this book it would be in the statement that it aims to unify 
and harmonize two opposite movements in human thought, 
materialism and spiritualism. This position is not consciously 
enunciated, and perhaps the authors would resent it. But we 
cannot evade historical conceptions and systems in estimating 
the meaning of the book. The associations of these two gen- 
eral intellectual tendencies cannot be escaped when trying to 
ascertain the significance of works like this, and tho it might 
prejudice some of the aims of the effort which it represents 
to thus express its meaning the lover of truth would not ob- 
ject to the consideration of this point of view for the sake of 
better understanding some underlying ideas that gave rise 
to the movement and will avail to direct it more or less un- 
consciously. No one would infer directly from the book that 
the issue was between these two points of view, and I do not 
question the propriety of thus deliberately evading the con- 
troversies of philosophy and science, at least in the present 
stage of the authors’ work. But the issue is there and the 
interpretation of the movement in its scientific and intellec- 
tual significance will enable us to determine just where its 
strength and limitations are. The primary aim of the book 
is a practical one, tho the authors are frank in saying that the 
remoter end is the rejuvenation of the church, partly by re- 
calling it to its primitive practical work and partly by rein- 
Stating “faith” in its religious system. But one defect the 
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authors do not see in this program. It is that they cannot 
start with the same convictions as the early church. The 
cures of early Christianity were based upon a belief about dis- 
ease which we no longer hold. The authors themselves state 
that demonology was the primitive explanation of disease 
and that cures were effected by methods that went on that 
assumption. But they frankly concede that we ro longer 
“cast out demons,” but “cure nervous disorders.” Now 
either these are the same or they are different. If they are 
the same why not as vigorously sustain the theoretical as the 
practical position of early Christianity. If they are different 
we have the opposition between the materialistic and the spir- 
itualistic conception of the facts. The concession to the in- 
fluence of materialism is unmistakable in the recognition of 
this distinction, and that issue must be fought out to obtain 
anything like a clear ground for any system. 

In this brief characterization of the work I anticipate what 
may come up for more detailed examination. But I have 
wanted to indicate at the outset what the real issue is in the 
present age and that it must be fought out by the methods 
that are qualified to decide it and that there is no use to evade 
it when it confronts every step we take in the practical affairs 
of life. If it were once decided whether we are to assume the 
materialistic theory as the sound one upon which to base all 
speculative and practical efforts we should at least know 
where we were and what should be the prior considerations 
in the treatment of disease. No doubt the fact that mental 
states influence bodily function may be used to suggest scep- 
ticism regarding any dogmatic claims of materialism, but it 
does not determine finally the prior importance of mental 
phenomena in the interpretation of nature. It effects nothing 
more than the recognition of a causal function for conscious- 
ness, tho this function may not extend beyond a subordinate 
place in the series of phenomena that constitute the order of 
the world. It still remains to prove that the mental has the 
ultimate priority and importance. 

The fact that we speak of nervous disorders instead of 
demons; that we think in terms of brain cells and functions; 
that we always look to physical and physiological conditions 
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of consciousness, both normal and abnormal, and that we 
have a predilection for assuming that the prius or condition 
of mental phenomena is a bodily organism, shows to what ex- 
tent the materialistic point of view has prevailed ever since 
the revival of science, and if we are not going to continue the 
assumption of this prius we must give adequate reasons for 
it. If consciousness is not to be regarded as a function of the 
brain, but an independent phenomenon of some other asso- 
ciated subject or agency, we must give as good scientific rea- 
sons for it as have been accumulating in behalf of the mate- 
rialistic hypothesis. We cannot assume, in the light of mod- 
ern physical science and its conquests, that a soul exists. 
There are too many facts suggesting such dependence on the 
organism as will naturally divide opinion regarding any other 
subject of it. The burden of proof is now on the man who 
believes that the brain is not the subject of mental phenom- 
ena. When the early Christian believed as indisputable that 
man had a soul and that it survived death he had not far to 
go to believe that spirits could influence the lives of men 
for good or ill, and circumstances led them to suppose that 
much evil was due to their interference with the normal life of 
individuals. But if we give up the existence of demons and 
demoniac possession have we any better evidence that we 
have a soul? No doubt we can urge the difference between 
consciousness and physical phenomena as a ground for possi- 
bilities. But when we admit, on the one hand, that con- 
sciousness has its fortunes materially affected by physical 
conditions, and, on the other, that we know too little about 
its nature to insist that this distinction between mental and 
physical is so radical as it seems, we may well pause in our 
assurance that we have a soul. The issue, then, for the re- 
ligious believer is clearly defined, and it is the question 
whether he can assume so confidently the existence of a soul 
upon which he is to base both his defence of religion and his 
theory of mental therapeutics. 

I am not raising a question against the actual occurrence 
of mental therapeutics: for the facts remain on any theory, 
and I have called attention to the circumstance that con- 
sciousness may be regarded as a causal agent in a series of 
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phenomena without making it the initial prius of the series. 
It is merely a question of fact whether it shall occupy the 
place of a causal influence, and we do not require to decide 
the issue between materialism and spiritualism to determine 
that. But the fact that it may be a causal event, after it has 
once been given existence, deprives us of the right to use that 
causality as evidence of an independent subject, and our ig- 
norance of its real nature opens the way to strengthen the 
claims of scepticism. The fact of curing disease remains on 
any theory, and tho we may examine the fact with a view to 
ascertaining whether it is testimony to some other than ma- 
terialistic metaphysics, yet in these days of strict scientific 
methods it is largely a mere matter of opinion that cures at- 
test a spiritual view of man. When that nature has been 
otherwise proved we may think the phenomena more intelli- 
gible from that point of view than the materialistic, but it will 
require a different type of phenomena to satisfy scientific men 
that consciousness is not a function of the brain. 

What the authors assume in this matter is clear from the 
subordination of the work to religion and its advancement. 
They frankly avow that their primary interest is not the cure 
of disease, but the cure of souls. They assume the truth of 
Christianity as the justification of their application of it, and 
I am not disputing their right to do this on any evidence that 
appeals to their intelligence. - I am only stating that they are 
not primarily interested in the medical, but.in the religious 
view of man’s nature and his life. They are curing diseases 
as a means of making converts to Christianity. They do not 
resort to the traditional method of convincing the intellect of 
its truth, but they give it a practical utility and expect the 
patient who has been physically benefited by it to accept its 
spiritual teachings. This pragmatic view of it may appeal to 
certain types of minds, but it will not convert the intellectual 
man to the truth of Christianity. He insists first upon be- 
lieving it true as a condition of appreciating its utility. Cur- 
ing diseases may prove the truth of a theory of causal relation 
between mental and physical phenomena, but it will not prove 
any of the specific claims made in orthodox theology: nor will 
it prove that man’s nature is spiritual. The utmost that it 
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can establish is this causal nexus mentioned. No doubt 
many will be induced to listen to reason on other matters in 
the claims of religion the moment that they find a benefit 
flowing from accepting the scientific claims of religious men 
and feel the benevolent results of their humanitarian actions. 
But while it may start the intellect to thinking in that direc- 
tion the critical mind will not accept the result as proving 
any but the simplest theoretical contention. The best minds 
will insist upon other criteria of truth than the pragmatic one. 
For them the truth of a doctrine precedes the right to claim 
utility for it. I refer, of course, to associated beliefs, and not 
the one that is convertible with the most direct issue in con- 
nection with the facts. 


Religion does not consist in the belief that mind can in- 
fluence matter, that diseases can be cured by suggestion, 
and hence there is no logical proof of it in such phenomena. 
Religion, as it is known to us historically, is a vast system of 
beliefs, emotional states and ceremonies centering about a 
few fundamental ones, more especially the existence of a 
divine intelligence, the personality of Christ and the immor- 
tality of the soul. .vo single set of facts is going to prove 
these doctrines, or convince any rational man of their truth. 
Each must stand on its own bottom, and suggestive cures, if 
we are once convinced of such doctrines, may tend to confirm 
a man’s faith or belief, but they have no relevance to the pri- 
mary issues in the establishment of them, whether they be 
objects of faith or of reason, it being a false psychology which 
assigns different functions to these agencies. This last aside, 
however, the fact that it is the philanthropic and ethical ideal 
of Christianity that gives the cue to the duty to medical work 
and not its metaphysics suffices to indicate that we should not 
expect, either to prove our faith by curing disease, when that 
faith implies assent to a philosophical system, or to assume 
that any belief in it is necessary for the results, and one might 
add also that we no more require to have a theory of the 
process by which mental cures are effected. The effect of 
them on the subjects may be to influence their beliefs in all 
sorts of directions, but we can hardly regard such convictions 
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as rational, if they are only defended by emotional reactions 
alone following some utilitarian benefits. 

If we knew that there was a soul in man; that physio- 
logical functions were determined by it, consciously or un- 
consciously; that its functional action was the prius in all 
normal and abnormal phenomena of the mind; and that re- 
ligious belief was identical with these views we might well 
attach evidential importance to mental therapeutics, but these 
are precisely the questions to be determined, to say nothing 
of the remoter bases on which the larger religious fabric his- 
torically depends. The materialistic position is so strongly 
buttressed in the general presumptions of the indestructibility 
of matter, the existence of a vast system of physical forces as- 
sumed to determine the conditions of consciousness, and the 
results of physiological investigations that the facts of sug- 
gestion, however mysterious they may appear, will not decide 
for any intelligent scientist the truth of any philosophical or 
theological dogma regarding the existence of a soul. Mate- 
rialism will require an entirely different system of facts to 
dislodge its claims. The phenomena are there and they give 
our previous theories of the relation between mental and phy- 
sical events a great shock, but they do not decide any ques- 
tion finally between materialism and spiritualism. They sim- 
ply bewilder scientific intellects and will continue to bewilder 
them until we get some sort of articulate explanation of them 
other than what we have at present, and in the meantime that 
explanation is not necessary for the preliminary practical 
work which can be effected. Hence no theory of the phe- 
nomena is needed either for influencing the subject to be 
cured or for proving a religious system. On the side of its 
scientific meaning and explanation the matter is still a prob- 
lem of investigation. 

I shall return to this question after an examination of the 
fundamental contentions of the book, tho I wish to emphasize 
the fact that I am not disputing either the truth or the value 
of the therapeutic labor that the authors have undertaken. I 
should defend the importance of the work as strenuously as 
they would and do not abate one jot of interest in it when I 
undertake to say and to show that we are not at all assured 
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as yet of the scientific doctrines which are so strongly as- 
serted in the book. Holding, as I do, that the theory of these 
phenomena is not necessary to either the admission of their 
interest or the use of them for practical purposes, so far as we 
know their law of occurrence, I may have complete liberty in 
urging the limitations of our knowledge on this perplexing 
subject. Whatever strictures are passed upon the authors’ 
scientific positions will, then, not be interpreted as denying 
the practical importance of the work in hand or as trying to 
discourage it in any way. 

What I wish, therefore, is to emphasize the extent of our 
ignorance in this whole field of psychotherapeutics and from 
this to urge some sort of frankness and honesty on the part of 
scientific men in regard to it, when, in fact, they generally ap- 
pear to display a dogmatic knowledge of it by mere words 
whose definite meaning it would defy any intelligent person 
to state. The whole field of the subconscious and of sug- 
gestion is but a name for very extensive ignorance. We 
know a little about it, and that little is determined entirely by 
its relation to the normal consciousness which is the thing 
we know best, and it may be added that we know little 
enough about that! The place which the subconscious shall 
have in our psychological theories has still to be decided and 
it does not help any to throw all mysteries into it with the as- 
sumption that they are thereby explained. It only produces 
that state of mind regarding them which makes further ex- 
planation impossible or improbable. 

The first thing to come under notice is the authors’ con- 
ception of the “ subconscious mind.” First they more or less 
identify it with the phenomena of animal instinct and then 
refer to Von Hartmann approvingly who made about every- 
thing that men did a product of the unconscious. Then they 
assign the general vital functions to it. Following this the 
work of memory is used to define it, assuming that the things 
we remember can be better accounted for by “ subconscious 
mind” than by either the conscious or brain action. It is 
assumed that we can understand the facts of recognition 
when conscious, but that, unless the “ subconscious mind ” 
be invoked to explain things that we have not recalled, we do 
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not understand them, but that we do understand them if we 
can call them phenomena of “subconscious mind.” Then it is 
the agent in “ dissociation,’ a charmed word which is sup- 
posed to carry with it great illumination. Then it is identi- 
fied later with the “Universal Spirit.” “The works of 
genius,” say they, “ bear the imprint of the Universal Spirit.” 
This position is reinforced by quoting approvingly the view 
of Schopenhaur about the “ Universal Unconscious Mind.” 
This again is followed by the inclusion of the “ subconscious 
mind ” in the basis of religion and very distinctly identifies it 
with the Infinite Spirit. In the course of the definition and 
description of its function they adopt the view of Thompson 
Jay Hudson, that the “ subconscious mind” cannot originate 
thought, which, if it means anything, assumes that it is not 
intelligent. 

The reader will find all these doctrines maintained in the 
first chapter of the book. There is a distinct minimizing of 
the importance of conscious life and hence they subordinate 
it to the “ subconscious ” life. It will be found that I have 
not misrepresented them in this. Now the contention to be 
made here, in criticism of this, is that so large a view of 
“subconscious mind” is by no means an agreed one in the 
students of the subject. The physiologist and the material- 
ist readily admits the existence of “ subconscious ” phenom- 
ena, but he neither admits its identity with the “ Universal 
Mind” nor concedes that it is “ mind” of any kind. The fact 
is that the very terms “ subconscious mind” may be treated 
asamisnomer. Only on one assumption can it be made con- 
sistent with the religious view of man or with the philosoph- 
ical and theological doctrines of the “soul.” This is that 
“mind” shall be synonymous or convertible with conscious- 
ness. On this matter it is well to be perfectly clear, and 
hence I shall go, at some length, into the examination of the 
term’s meaning in the discussions which have determined the 
problem for us. 

In the course of history there have been several concep- 
tions of the term “ mind,” but all implying that it denoted the 
subject of consciousness. In certain schools of thought it 
had a narrower meaning than in others, as they conceived it 
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necessary to distinguish carefully between “mind” and 
“soul” and “spirit.” But in most philosophical schools 
which have determined the more or less settled conception of 
the term it denoted the subject of mental states and hence: 
something distinct from the brain. In this sense it was syn- 
onymous with “soul” and “ spirit’? and was representative 
of the point of view that denied materialism in the interpreta- 
tion of mental phenomena. In other words, it denoted the 
thing that was conscious, that had mental states and acted in 
volition, in contradistinction from brain which the materialist 
made the organ of consciousness. Now as long as conscious- 
ness was deemed the essential attribute of “ mind,” especially 
since the time of Descartes, such a thing as unconscious 
“mind” was an absurdity. And more particularly when 
psychology and philosophy maintained that the “ mind ” was. 
a unit, a single thing or subject for explaining mental states 
as its functions. This meant that there was but one mind, 
not a number of them. It was readily and easily conceded 
that the mind might have various attributes as functional ac- 
tivities, such as visual, auditory, tactual sensations, or the 
general types of consciousness as expressed in thinking, feel- 
ing, and willing. All these were types of consciousness, this 
latter term being simply a generic concept for including the 
several activities displayed by a single mind or subject. 
Hence “ mind” denoted a single or unitary being and con- 
sciousness implied a real or possible number of its phenom- 
ena. It matters not for our discussion whether this concep- 
tion of mind be true or not, the effect of it on human thought 
is the same as if it were correct, and as long as we treat man 
as an individual, some sort of unity, the term mind must de- 
note that. But when we choose to use the terms “ subcon- 
scious mind” and to distinguish it from the “ conscious 
mind,” as the authors do, it at once introduces perfect con- 
fusion into the systems of thought which have previously 
dominated our scientific and common life, to say nothing of 
the religious world. What it seems to imply is that there are 
at least two minds, and perhaps half a dozen of them, con- 
nected with the same organism. How much different this: 
can be from the ancient demonism, which the authors reject,. 
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it is hard to see. What philosophical and practical life re- 
quire, for rational beings at least, is the conviction that man 
is some sort of unity that enables us to appeal to his reason 
and to make him, in his conscious life, responsible for his ac- 
tions. But to assume that there are two or more minds more 
or less in possession of the organism is to introduce perfect 
confusion into our thinking, unless we can assign distinct 
function to each running parallel with each other, and inter- 
fering with each other only in abnormal conditions of the or- 
ganism. The facts, no doubt show this confusion and inter- 
ference. But there is no attempt on the part of the material- 
istic theory or of dualism, which assumed the existence of 
both mind and matter, to trace this duality and interference 
of function to a single subject. The materialist frankly ap- 
pealed to a very complex organism and various organic dis- 
turbances in the adjustment of function to account for the 
disharmony. But it only increases the confusion for thought 
to have the brain and the subject of normal consciousness 
still further distinguished from a “subconscious mind,” 
which, so far as it is “ subconscious ” is not distinct from the 
brain, and in so far as it is regarded as “ mind” is distin- 
guished from the subject of normal consciousness as gener- 
ally conceived. 

The fact which gave rise to this usage was the retention 
of the term “ mind ” by the “ empirical ” school of psychology 
to denote consciousness, after it had dropped its metaphysical 
import. They accepted the materialistic view of the relation 
between consciousness and the organism, which denied the 
existence of mind, and yet continued to use the term to de- 
note the stream of consciousness. The metaphysical import 
of the term indicated that “ mind” was the subject of mental 
states, not a name for the states themselves. But the empiri- 
cist felt that he could not refuse to use the term at all, and 
hence compromised with usage by changing its meaning. In- 
stead of acting as men have done toward what is denoted by 
the word “ ghost,” namely, retain its definition and deny the 
fact, they preferred to deny the fact and change the definition, 
so as to throw dust in the eyes of the general public. They 
may not have consciously intended thus to throw dust, but 
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the temper of the religious mind was such on these problems 
of physiology and psychology that it was not safe to awaken 
discussion of the philosophical issue. In so far as the term 
“subconscious mind ” denotes only a group of activities not 
discoverable as a part of the conscious activities there can be 
no criticism of its usage. But as long as it is chosen to de- 
nominate a group of phenomena and does not escape the 
older philosophical import of the term “ mind,” it is certain 
to produce confusion in all issues that make clear thinking a 
duty and a necessity. ‘The older conception was perfectly 
compatible with the supposition of any number of conscious 
and unconscious actions. It denoted a subject with already 
admitted variety of attributes or functions, and there was. 
nothing to prevent adding more. ‘True it supposed that con- 
scious actions exhausted the powers of the soul, but it did no 
violence to the idea of man’s unity of nature to admit the ex- 
istence of unconscious functions as well as the conscious, if 
the facts made it necessary. But to assume a term that im- 
plied the existence of another, perhaps many minds, in the 
same organism was.only to put into philosophy the idea of 
complexity, like the physical organism, where before it had 
assumed simplicity and unity for “mind” while conceding 
complexity for the body. This may be the true view. I am 
not here implying that we must suppose the mind to be one 
and simple. There may be any number of subjects or 
“minds ” in possession of the organism. But if we are going 
to assume this conception we must be prepared to accept the 
philosophical consequences, which are the utter annihilation 
of the religious system which the authors defend. Two 
minds or any number of them with wholly different functions 
in the same organism might not be so bad, but the assumption 
of the same functions and yet with conflicting interests is only 
to make science and reason nonsense as long as the “subcon- 
scious mind ” is the one to which all deference has to be paid. 
The whole process of the author’s work, as discussed here, 
implies an appeal to the conscious mind to determine the 
nature and functions of the “unconscious mind.” The for- 
mer is the prior authority and is the one which rational peo- 
ple use and depend upon for the regulation of their lives. To 
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bring in the “ subconscious mind ”’ as lying in the background 
and as the one which presides over the more fundamental 
functions of our being, and yet to claim that it does not think 
(!), is to come back to the position of materialism without 
calling it by that name. 

Another stricture to be placed upon the authors’ concep- 
tion of the “subconscious mind ” is the breadth of scope given 
to its functions. With the psychiatrist generally it is the 
name for a number of disorganized functions and very few 
would in any way associate the vital functions with those 
which explain genius! Yet this is what these authors do. 
Moreover, they go farther and identify “ subconscious mind ” 
with the Absolute, or Universal Spirit, or God. To the scien- 
tifically inclined man nothing is clearer than the duty of dis- 
tinguishing explanatory agencies where the phenomena are 
so distinct. ‘There is no reason whatever for supposing that 
the regulation of the action of the heart or digestion is in any 
way identified with the processes determining genius or the 
action of Providence in the cosmos. They may ultimately 
be traced to the same basis at the foundation of things. But 
science is not helped by trying to conceive genius and healthy 
digestion as identical or due to identical causes. One invol- 
untarily thinks of Carlyle in this connection. The authors 
have adopted Mr. Myers’ ideas here and I by no means accept 
his theory of the subliminal. I do not deny it and neither do 
I accept it, and it is well to add that the doctrine has not met 
with any acceptance in the scientific world. It is possible 
that genius is a subliminal phenomenon, but if so we can 
hardly refuse it the attribute of thinking! But there is no 
adequate evidence that Mr. Myers’ view of it is correct. 
What the future may show remains to be seen. But grant- 
ing that it does prove that genius is a subconscious phenom- 
enon, it is certain that we can hardly identify its functions 
with those that regulate circulation and digestion. Much 
less does it seem intelligible to identify it with God, especially 
if we are not to admit that it thinks, as the authors’ concep- 
tion of God and that of all religious minds is that God is a 
thinking subject. 

Still further it should be remarked that the “ subconscious 
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mind” is a name for our ignorance, not for knowledge. In 
one unwary moment the authors admit this. The “Vis Med- 
icatrix ’’ of nature, which they say is “ subconscious mind,” 
they say does not originate thought and distinctly state that 
it is a name for our ignorance. If they had clung to that 
conception of it they would have been saved many a pitfall 
But they think and speak of it as if we knew all about it, as if 
there were no better known agency in determining mental 
and physical phenomena. But the fact is that it is an almost 
wholly unknown field, unknown in any sense that its agency 
is a familiar and explicable one. The best known part of our 
life is the conscious mind. Its phenomena are directly pres- 
ent to introspection. We understand their connections and 
laws, but the subconscious is still an enigma. We have not 
yet investigated its nature and relations to the organism with 
anything like the care that psychology has for ages given to 
normal consciousness. We are just beginning to recognize 
that such a thing exists, but what it is and what its relation 
to normal consciousness is we have hardly the remotest 
knowledge. 

Normal consciousness is to us the standard of the known 
and it must be the measure of all phenomena presented to it 
for intelligent reflection and explanation. Facts become in- 
telligible in production to their resemblance to those which 
are intelligible to us. We understand in some sense the 
movements of the arm in response to the will. There are no 
doubt things even here that are mysterious enough to us. 
How a thought issued as a fiat should move the muscles we 
may not know, but we are so accustomed to the causal rela- 
tion between will and healthy physical organism that we do 
not find it necessary to take any account of this mystery, and 
in fact would not be aware of it but for such phenomena as 
paralysis. We are familiar, however, with the connection 
between the will and certain definite bodily actions. But it 
does not strike our minds as natural to find the organism per- 
fectly helpless to remedy some functional disorder until some 
one comes along and rubs our nose and eyes a little and sim- 
ply says that we are well and we are well. If the “ subcon- 
scious mind ”’ can so easily cure us why does it wait for the 
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nose rubbing and “suggestion?” Is it because the “ sub- 
conscious mind” does not think? If it does not think, how 
can “ suggestion ” effect anything? But why or how does it 
think when “ suggestion” effects its cure? In fact, it is the 
apparent absurdity of supposing a causal relation between 
“ suggestion ” and the cure that makes many minds sceptical 
of the fact. There seems to be no rational connection as we 
normally know causes. Why, for instance, cannot the con- 
scious mind, with its rational agencies, effect the same result? 
Why is the “subconscious mind” so unable to act until the 
conscious mind of another or of the same person gives it the 
hint? I do not pretend to answer these questions, nor do I 
imply that we must have an answer as yet. But I insist that 
they indicate a problem which we have yet to solve and that 
we do not know the “ subconscious mind” until these ques- 
tions are answered. 

Starting with the idea that it is the conscious mind that we 
know best and that affords the standard of explanation for us 
it ought to be clear that the “subconscious” is only a name for 
facts which cannot be explained in the normal way. They 
are simply placed outside the explicable. They are not classi- 
fied under any known principle, but put outside the known. 
This is not to explain them, but to confess that they are not 
explicable by the known causes. The conception is a nega- 
tive, not a positive one. We should unhesitatingly assign 
the phenomena to cerebral action were it not that so many of 
them show such decided resemblances to intelligent actions, 
and the usual standards of science had made neural phenom- 
ena mechanical and unintelligent. Whether men were right 
in so restricting physiological phenomena makes no differ- 
ence at present. What we know is that phenomena of the 
nervous system as known to physiology show no superficial 
traces of being intelligently directed. They seem to follow 
mechanical laws, and to represent nothing except what we 
may observe in any machine. But many subconscious phe- 
nomena show decided resemblances to the phenomena of con- 
sciousness and on that ground suggest a connection with 
mind rather than with the brain, except as we assume that all 
types of “ mental” phenomena are phenomena of brain. The 
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observer thought that they were equally excluded from the 
ordinary functions of the brain and those known as conscious 
actions. Hence the term “ subconscious,” “ subliminal,” or 
unconscious mental functions. It seemed that the phenom- 
ena had a closer relation to those of consciousness than to 
those of the brain that were evidently mechanical. But not 
being phenomena which the normal consciousness could in- 
trospect it was necessary to exclude them from that class, 
and a cause between brain and mind had to be invented. But 
it was supposed that the facts were explained by thus choos- 
ing a term which admitted the conception of “ mind” into 
the problem while it carefully excluded that feature of mind 
which made it intelligible, namely, consciousness. The terms 
thus seemed to get all the advantage of association with two 
mutually opposed principles of explanation, mind and matter. 
It satished the materialist by admitting that normal con- 
sciousness had nothing to do with the phenomena and it sat- 
isfied the spiritualist by incorporating the idea of the “mind” 
into the case. What one term of the conception denied the 
other affirmed, and both parties were complacent! 

For instance, in hypnosis the actions of the subject both 
in appreciating the “suggestions ” of the operator and per- 
forming intelligent actions in response showed very different 
phenomena from the ordinary machine. There was evident, 
or is always evident, the interpretation of the operator’s state- 
ments just as the normal consciousness might do, and one can 
hardly refuse the process the characteristic of intelligence 
quite like the normal consciousness. On the other hand, the 
normal consciousness or “ conscious mind” has no recollec- 
tion of the facts. It seems as oblivious and ignorant of the 
“ suggestions’ as another person or as it is of the normal 
neural functions. We know nothing of the processes con- 
nected with digestion and circulation and we know no more 
of the processes that go in in connection with “ suggestion.” 
So the phenomena called those of the “ subconscious mind” 
had to be excluded from those of consciousness precisely as 
are cerebral and neural actions. But they show such char- 
acteristics of intelligence that they can hardly be classed with 
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the mechanical actions of the organism, and hence the per- 
plexing nature of the interpretation which cannot invoke 
either type of causality with which we are familiar. The 
consequence is that we are ignorant of their nature in so far 
as they cannot be reduced to either one of the classes which 
are most intelligible to us. In so far as they do not reduce 
to those of consciousness they are foreign and inexplicable, 
and only in so far as they simulate the conscious can they be 
regarded as understood. But the authors assert that the 
“ subconscious mind ” cannot originate thought and in so far 
as thinking is excluded from them they become unknown or 
must be put with the mechanical phenomena of the organism. 
But neither alternative satisfies the man who wants a com- 
plete explanation of the facts, and we shall never be satisfied 
until the phenomena can be fully assimilated and made intel- 
ligible in terms of the known facts of consciousness. We 
may have to resort to refinement to accomplish this task, but 
in some of the functions of consciousness we must find the 
analogy which shall make the phenomena now classed as 
“ subconsciousness ” intelligible. 

In the practice of orthodox medicine, which is based upon 
the investigations of chemistry and physiology it is quite 
natural for us to understand, or think that we understand, 
the action of medicine. The physiological functions of the 
body are supposedly conducted by chemical laws and actions, 
with which we are perfectly familiar in the inorganic world. 
Hence to give a medicine is supposedly to put some new 
chemical agent in the bodily laboratory to carry on its coun- 
ter action against some foreign poison that has been acci- 
dentally admitted. All this system of chemical medication 
has been worked out for centuries, in fact, ever since Hippo- 
crates, and is so compact and reasonable when we once accept 
the physical basis of life that it is a natural shock to be told 
or shown that “ suggestion ” will do what no chemical agent 
will do. A man comes along who puts a patient asleep, or 
even without this, and simply says to him that he will be well 
in a few days and when the few days have passed he has no 
more of his malady. At first we are not accustomed to such 
miracles and as they conflict with our orthodox way of effect- 
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ing cures we deny the facts, until they become so numerous 
and unescapable that we admit them, but refuse to employ 
such means because we cannot make them articulate with our 
materialistic theories of physics and chemistry. That failure 
to articulate them with what we have been accustomed to 
suppose as rational is the indication of the extent to which 
the causes of the phenomena are unknown. We have not 
found that diseases generally will respond to oral commands 
or wishes as we please, and why they should do it in any par- 
ticular class under such conditions as are implied or expressed 
by “suggestion” is a mystery. The distinction between 
organic and functional troubles serves a very convenient 
purpose for limiting the powers of “ suggestion,” but it does 
not make the explanation of mental therapeutics any clearer 
for those who are not familiar with the facts. The peculiar 
limitations under which “ suggestion,” normal or hypnotic, or 
faith, as it may called, is supposed to act remains inexplicable, 
if we are to assume that the “ suggestion” has anything ra- 
tional to do with the effect. Why a command, a wish, or a 
“suggestion ” will not act of itself, why the subject cannot 
produce the desired effect without external aid in most cases; 
why such apparently absurd hocus-pocus has to be gone 
through, as it appears to the orthodox physiological point of 
view, is not intelligible to most of us, even when we have ad- 
mitted the facts and have become perfectly familiar with 
them. That either a word from the operator or a state of 
mind on the part of the patient should effect all that a dose of 
strong medicine accomplishes, or even much more when the 
latter fails, and especially that it should require some appear- 
ance of magic to effect it, is the standing mystery of psycho- 
therapeutics, and it does not help the scientific view of it to 
go about proclaiming either the fact with great gusto or 
some verbal theory of the “subconscious mind” and “ sug- 
gestion” as an open sesame of the mystery. We might as 
well admit first as last that we do not yet understand the 
facts. Of course much of the pretended knowledge in the 
case is a concession to the public which wants some positive 
attempt at explanation and not a confession of ignorance, and 
if any phrase can be invented to stave off the proposal of worse 
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ideas it seems to most people quite justifiable. Vast multi- 
tudes of mankind are satisfied with a word, and especially if 
it consists with respectability. If we can conceal our ignor- 
ance by a phrase which pleases others and makes them think 
the phenomena are explained we seem to have been very 
scientific, and the world goes on rejoicing. The facts are, 
however, that the terms which we use to explain these anom- 
alous phenomena merely classify them as outside the province 
of the known. They simply indicate that they are not the 
same as conscious facts and their associated causal agencies. 
It remains to characterize them more positively and affirma- 
tively, and that can be done only in proportion to the discov- 
ery of connections and resemblances to normal phenomena. 
Very little progress has yet been made in this important 
task. 
The same remarks can be applied to the idea of “ sugges- 
tion.” It is not a name for any knowledge of the process, 
but of our ignorance of what it really is. It denotes one 
thing that we know and that is the mere fact that some state- 
ment has been made to the patient that he will get well. 
Why this statement or hint should have any causal influence 
is a mystery. In fact it seems so absurd that only the most 
decisive facts can make us believe that it has any connection 
with the result. The term was adopted by a later school to 
get rid of the theory of Mesmer. It was due to the experi- 
ments and views of Braid that the term obtained recognition. 
Mesmer had claimed that some fluid passed from the operator 
to the patient and was the agent effecting the cure or pro- 
ducing the phenomena observed. There was nothing in our 
knowledge of any such fluid that could lead us to expect any 
such results from its known properties. In fact, we did not 
know that any such fluid existed, unless the phenomena them- 
selves attested it, and science has never been able to regard 
them as affording the slightest evidence of such an agent. 
The experiments of Braid showed that whenever the patient 
was conscious of the presence of the operator the effect took 
place and when the operator was absent the effect did not 
take place. Hence it was apparent that the subject or pa- 
tient was the primary factor in the result, and the “ sugges- 
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tion’ was only the instigating influence. It was a conveni- 
ent term to denote that it was the idea in the subject’s mind 
that was most closely connected with the effect and that the 
operator was a mere suggestor of it. “ Suggestion ” thus did 
not name the cause, but it only implied a denial of an as- 
sumed cause. It was a useful term to supplant the ideas of 
“magnetism” and “ electricity,’ which played so prominent 
a ro!’ in the speculations of many biologists in the last cen- 
tury. ‘Animal spirits,” “ magnetic fluid,” and similar met- 
aphysical doctrines had such an influence at one time that 
they even infected the language of Hume, the sceptic, and 
Humboldt, the scientist, the latter in a work of which he was 
later ashamed. Hence “suggestion” came in to eliminate 
the peculiar theories of the fluidic school and it accomplished 
nothing more. It does not name the cause of the phenom- 
ena. If it did we should find it operative where it is not. In 
fact, it is precisely the apparent absurdity of attaching any 
importance to it as a causal agent that keeps many a scientific 
man from giving attention to the claims of the psychologist. 
It looks too much like magic to believe that there is anything 
in it except a means for hiding from us some very simple 
physical cause. We have not been accustomed to recogniz- 
ing any causal efficiency in the command of one person to 
another except with the co-operation of the will of the person 
commanded. Then the will of the person commanded is the 
primary causal agency in the case and we use the command 
or wish only to explain the occasion for the act and to make 
intelligible the volition at that particular time. But to say 
to an ill person that he will be well; that he shall stand on his 
head and feel no discomfort ; that he sees a menagerie, and he 
does all these things without resistance or sense of humor, 
and to think that the cause of it is “ suggestion ” is to ask us 
to believe that a word will do what we know in most situa- 
tions of life it does not do. Nor does it help us much to ad- 
mit that it is not the “ suggestion ” and to affirm that the real 
cause is the idea of the subject so “ suggested; ” for we have 
no more been accustomed to find such causal influence in 
ideas than we have in “ suggestions.” In certain situations 
ideas are the necessary antecedents of certain voluntary acts, 
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but they are not supposed to produce their effects mechan- 
ically and in response automatically to “suggestion.” Ideas 
are usually helpless, and why they should work miracles un- 
der hypnosis, especially when we are not aware that any ideas 
are present, or in any other condition not resembling that in 
which their action seems rational, is the standing mystery. 
They do. That is all we know, and we are as far as ever 
from understanding them. Talking about the “ subconscious 
mind ” does not illuminate the matter, and we shall never get 
light upon it until a systematic investigation of the phenom- 
ena is made as the centuries have devoted to other problems. 
It is a long way from Hippocrates to Galen, and also a long 
way from Galen to modern scientific medicine, and it may be 
as long a way from the first discovery of “suggestion” to 
the understanding of it. 

Now the authors of the book under review connect “ sug- 
gestion’ and the “ subconscious mind” together and make 
them more or less indispensable to each other. As remarked 
also, they hold that the “ subconscious mind ” does not orig- 
inate thought. If the term itself be accepted in its etymolog- 
ical meaning it would not denote the subject of consciousness 
and of thought. No doubt it so appeared to the first student 
of the phenomena, and many of them show such apparent ab- 
sence of rationality that it is no wonder that “ suggestion ” 
and “ subconscious mind” were separated from all the func- 
tions of the normal mind as they are usually known. But 
further investigation shows that we need not eliminate any- 
thing but memory in determining the nature of the sublim- 
inal actions of the mind. Amnesia was the test of the exist- 
ence of the “subconscious.” That is, the fact that normal 
consciousness had no memory, usually, of what went on in 
the subconscious was taken as evidence of some process that 
was not accessible to its introspection, and as the phenomena 
were so closely affiliated with the mental functions that were 
consciously exercised was taken as the ground for denominat- 
ing the subconscious as mental rather than physical. But a 
natural tendency arose to exclude all the functions manifested 
in normal consciousness because memory did not act. in it 
when the normal was resumed after the subconscious state. 
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That is, while amnesia was taken as evidence of the sublim- 
inal act and as it implied a cleavage between the two streams 
of activity, it was also construed as evidence that none of the 
other mental functions could be exercised without memory. 
But this was precisely the error which later inquiries has dis- 
pelled. We have found that all the functions of normal con- 
sciousness, except memory, that is, normal and supraliminal 
memory, may be active in “ subconscious mind,” and it is in 
fact this circumstance that justified us in considering sub- 
conscious action as mental rather than cerebral or physical, 
except in so far as we wished to consider both as physical. 
But the distinction between them in certain respects is as 
great when we regard them as conscious and subconscious, 
whether they are both mental or both physical, as when we 
regard one as physical and the other mental. It is only the 
traditional philosophical dualism that makes us think that 
the distinction between mental and physical is radical. But 
without entering into this controversy it was clear that sub- 
conscious mental phenomena had more resemblance to con- 
scious mental acts than they had to mechanical and physical 
acts, and so came to be regarded as of the same nature as the 
conscious minus nothing but the normal memory of them. 

It was precisely this fact that tended to make subcon- 
scious mental phenomena intelligible, and this implied that 
some sort of thought was associated with them. But the 
authors do not allow the “‘ subconscious mind ” to think, and 
this is only to render them unintelligible altogether or to 
make them such only in terms of materialism, and with this 
as the same result for normal consciousness, the doctrine of 
materialism, which their religious view will not permit, seems 
established. 

The authors probably stated that the “subconscious 
mind ” could not originate thought when they were thinking 
of its distinction from the normal consciousness and of its 
supposed relation to the vital functions. They seemed not 
to have thought what this meant when they identified the 
“subconscious mind” with the Universal Spirit. If these 
are identical and if the “ subconscious mind ” does not think, 
we have a curious identification of theism with materialism! 
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But there is a still greater difficulty with their identification 
of the two. If the Universal Spirit or God is to be brought 
into this issue at all we shall be confronted with the accepted 
assignment of great power to him while we here limit the in- 
fluence of “ suggestion ” and the “ subconscious mind ” to the 
functional diseases and exclude it from the organic! The 
movement which the authors represent will not take organic 
cases for cure and frankly recognize that the “ subconscious 
mind” cannot curethem. This is limiting Providence with a 
vengeance. We might very well limit the power of the in- 
dividual human subject in its subconscious powers, especially 
if we treated the subconscious functions as mental, because 
there is presumably some limitation of the influence of mind 
on matter. But to make it impossible for the Absolute to 
cure organic diseases tho it could create organic bodies, and 
yet to give it power to cure functional diseases with such won- 
derful success is an anomaly in science and religion alike. 
The Absolute ought to have as much power over organic as 
functional troubles. We may well imagine the finite, perhaps 
by virtue of that characteristic, to be limited in this respect, 
and for the reason just mentioned. But the Universal Spirit 
at the basis of all phenomena ought to have no such limita- 
tions, and it hardly comports with the character of it to ex- 
clude the organic and more difficult diseases from its charity 
and care to take up those which are the less difficult of treat- 
ment. 

Another important stricture on the authors’ position 
should be noticed. In showing the place and influence of 
“subconscious mind” on religious beliefs they subordinate 
the conscious mind to the subconscious. In defining the 
functions of the “subconscious mind” they refer to certain 
experiences in life and take up the subject of human love, al- 
most adopting the sentiment of Schopenhahr regarding it. 
They agree that it is wholly an unconscious affair, a product 
of the “ subconscious mind,” and add that “ it is this which 
gives love its infinite quality, which makes it blind to the or- 
dinary considerations of reason and conscience.” Then later 
they say, “there is reason to believe that it is purer, more 
sensitive to good and evil, than our conscious mind.” In the 
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discussion of its relation to religion they indicate that religion 
is an affair of the “ subconscious mind,” and make reason and 
normal consciousness inferior guides in this respect. 

This is a curious position. The whole work is an appeal 
to reason and the ideas of the normal consciousness, while the 
impression made by such passages as I have quoted is that 
the “subconscious mind” is the determiner of the true and 
the good, and yet it cannot reason or think. The “ subcon- 
scious mind” was not known until recent years, and it has 
to be known and examined by the conscious mind and its 
nature so determined, and yet the conscious mind has to sub- 
ordinate its claims to power and legitimacy to this new dis- 
covery! What more could materialism demand than all 
these limitations placed on the subconscious and subordina- 
tion of the conscious to it? Are we to reverse the procedure 
of science in such matters and make intelligence explicable in 
terms of the unconscious. Hitherto we have assumed that 
consciousness was the standard or supplied it for the under- 
standing of all that comes within its compass. But here we 
are practically asked to make conscious phenomena intelli- 
gible in terms of the unconscious, a position identical with 
materialism, and yet we are asked to accept a spiritualistic 
interpretation of the world. 

It may be well to call attention to functions in the system 
that betray great strength and offer to the conscious life and 
mind the problem of overcoming them. But it is another 
thing either to assert or imply that the subconscious is better 
than the conscious: for there is nothing more certain than the 
fact that we are compelled to follow the authority of con- 
sciousness, normal mental states, in the regulation of our 
lives. This has been clear to the reflective thinker ever since 
Plato gave us his beautiful illustration of the chariot and the 
two steeds led by reason. Your unconscious or subconscious 
passions, desire and impulse, were the steeds and they could 
only wreck the chariot unless directed wisely by reason. To 
follow every impulse or incentive furnished by the “ subcon- 
scious mind ” would only lead to confusion, and it is our con- 
scious experience, with the rational system of thought and 
maxims which it furnishes, that can be safely accepted as the 
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superior guide. This is tacitly conceded by the authors in 
their effort to appeal to this conscious mind as the arbiter of 
truth in all these matters. 

The thing for a philosophic thinker to do is to ascertain 
whether the conscious and “subconscious minds” are not 
one and the same thing functioning under different conditions 
and forms. Or still better stated, have we not but one mind, 
whether we regard this is as simple or complex, whether a 
single indivisible reality or a complex organism of adjusted 
centers of action, and so use the terms conscious and sub- 
conscious merely as terms which distinguish different groups 
of functions of the same subject. We may thus assign one of 
them the priority of value and authority, and that one will be 
the group which represents the true adjustment to the condi- 
tions of life and development. Conscious mind, to use the 
authors’ phrase, is the group that represents the normal ad- 
justment and has always been the court of decision in matters 
rational and ethical. The distinction between this group and 
the subconscious group is merely the distinction between that 
in which normal memory acts and that in which it does not. 
No doubt a group of facts goes with the action of normal 
memory, but apparently to all later investigations the sublim- 
inal processes represent the capacity of receiving sensory im- 
pressions and of assimilating and interpreting them, so that 
we do not require two “ minds ” in the metaphysical sense of 
that term. One with any number oi functional activities, 
whether within the reach of introspection and memory or 
not, suffices to satisfy theoretical and practical problems, and 
it is only a question which group of them is to have the au- 
tonomy and rights of legitimacy in the regulation of convic- 
tion and conduct. 

I shall not undertake any elaborate criticism of the au- 
thors’ attitude on the relation between “faith” and “ rea- 
son.” That belongs more especially to the problems of phil- 
osophy and theology. But I cannot refrain from a few anim- 
adversions intended to reconcile that long standing contro- 
versy. The authors admit the rights of both “faith” and 
reason, but it is with a tendency to exalt “faith” into the 
primary position. I am not going to question this in one 
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sense of the term. But the thing for all modern thinkers to 
recognize is the exceedingly equivocal meaning of that term, 
a feature which may also be assigned to the conception of 
reason as well. But history has made the term “ faith” to 
do duty for so many things that I think it should not be ad- 
mitted into the settlement of a controversial question. The 
decided merit of the authors is their frank recognition of this 
equivocation. No one could ask for more openness and con- 
cessive spirit than is exhibited by them. They know and ad- 
mit that much of the trouble between sceptic and believer. 
grows out of this misunderstanding, and if I may seem to 
criticize in taking exceptions to some of their statements it 
will not be to encourage controversy in behalf of the superior 
claims of “reason,” but to also make an effort to bring the 
two conceptions into harmony, which is also the endeavor of 
the authors under notice. 

Now the authors rightly maintain that it is “faith” that 
lies at the basis of many scientists’ speculations and hopes. 
“ Faith,” too, may describe the mental state which accepts 
the fundamental assumptions on which scientific investiga- 
tions and explanations proceed. For instance, physics and 
chemistry accept without proof that phenomena have causes, 
as a condition of making inquiries into facts of any kind. 
Scientific men, as the authors rightly say, assume without 
proving it that nature is intelligible and proceed on this to 
ascertain the laws of its action. But with all the truth of this 
it should be remarked that this “faith” is wholly distinct 
from the “faith” which has characterized systems of reli- 
gion. I do not mean by insisting on this distinction that the 
mental process is different in each case, but that the contents 
or objects of it are quite distinct, and in addition to this there 
is the difference of mental attitude of the believer in the mat- 
ter. The scientific mind is always ready to admit that his 
conclusions in science are provisional and dependent on the 
validity of his original assumption. If any one can question 
this or show that the assumption believed is not correct he 
will alter his attitude toward his scientific doctrines. He 
does not assume or assert his belief as one to be indisputable 
and above all he does not regard the process as in opposition 
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to “reason.” He never gives “faith” the priority of value 
and authority to “ reason ”’ or methods of giving some sort of 
proof or certitude to the object of “ faith.” 

Now “ faith ” is a term which denotes two general concep- 
tions, one intellectual and the other emotional and volitional. 
The intellectual import of the term is assent to propositions. 
The religious or moral import of it is a quality of will or attitude 
foward a person or a principle. The distinction between these 
is radical. The former concerns the truth or matters of fact; 
the latter concerns a policy of conduct, either in carrying out 
a principle or in following a person. In antiquity “faith” 
was fidelity of will to a person or a contract, and tho it in- 
volved or implied assent to certain facts, it did not regard 
this assent as a part of the fidelity as an act of devotion or 
will. It did not require of a man that he approve of a truth, 
but that he obey the injunctions of the person he trusted, or 
keep his promise whether he believed it right or wrong. 
That is, to antiquity “faith” was fidelity, not belief, tho it 
usually went with the latter. But in the exigencies of the 
debate between Greek philosophy and Christianity “ faith ” 
finally came to denote a form of assent to dogmatic proposi- 
tions, which had not been originated by this process at all, 
but by a vast speculative philosophy and so should have been 
decided at the court of reason, not of blind acceptance with- 
out proof. Between this conception of fidelity to a person or 
a principle and intellectual assent to propositions the whole 
controversy between science and religion has been waged, 
and certain interests availed to encourage the position that 
one of them was the superior authority. The religious mind 
wanted to subordinate “faith” to “reason” in maintaining 
the integrity of the theological system: the scientist insisted 
that “reason” was the proper authority and so desired the 
substitution of scientific truth for religious dogma. 

Now there is no opposition between this idea of fidelity 
and assent: They are simply different things, which should 
articulate, and always would do so but for the antagonistic in- 
terest attaching to the difference between the scientific mind 
and the religious mind that will not revise the past. This 
view is perhaps what is meant by the authors’ attempt to 
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reconcile “faith” and “reason,” tho there is a latent sym- 
pathy with the view that “ faith ” is the only way to vindicate 
the religious system. But I am going to urge that it shows 
a tendency to conceive the terms “ faith” and “reason” as 
opposed to each other to compare more or less invidiously 
their functions even in scientific questions. 

Now if we can once for all realize that “ faith ” and “ rea- 
son,” as intellectual functions, do not differ in kind, but only 
in the degree of tenacity or certitude with which propositions 
are held, we shall be in a clear way to their reconciliation. 
But to distinguish between them by the doctrines which are 
to be asserted is to invite defeat on the part of “ faith” or in- 
soluble controversy on the part of both. For the defender of 
“faith” will always find himself appealing to “reason” to 
protect a “faith” which is asserted to be the basis of “reason” 
itself! If, however, we assign to “ faith ” the function of as- 
sent which accepts a proposition until it proves itself false, 
and to “reason” the function of certifying it beyond a doubt 
we shall have two mental attitudes which are separated only 
by degrees of certitude in conviction. “ Faith” as the low- 
est degree of conviction, extending, perhaps, to some of the 
probabilities of an inductive belief, will mean that the conclu- 
sions or beliefs so adopted are open to revision at any time 
by processes that may increase our certitude, but will not an- 
tagonize the validity of this kind of “faith.” Of course, 
there may be a dispute about the degree of certitude that we 
have in any special case, but this does not interfere with the 
fact that the two methods, inductive and deductive, if we may 
call them such, preside over the determination of human 
convictions. I do not like the embodiment of this distinction 
in the terms inductive and deductive, as their traditional sig- 
nificance associates them too much with merely formal pro- 
cesses of logic. Hence I would prefer the ideas of hypothesis 
and verification, or conjecture and proof, as more properly 
representing the distinction between “ faith” and “reason” 
in their legitimate relations to each other. “ Faith” in scien- 
tific questions is nothing more than acceptance of some hy- 
pothesis or assumption, either as actually undisputed by men 
or as the best view that the meager evidence will afford. 
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Then “ reason,” which is nothing more than critical observa- 
tion, analysis, and verification, will determine whether our 
conjecture or assumption is to be held with that assurance 
which is meant by certitude. The only opposition between 
them, if opposition it be rather than a difference, is that be- 
tween varying degrees of certitude which they give, and the 
normal mind must always try to gain the assurance which 
“faith”? does not give. This does not mean that the truth 
will be different in each case, but that it is revisable by one 
and that “ faith’ can never give us the credentials that “ rea- 
son” seeks, and much less can it ever displace “reason” if 
we are going to submit the claims of “faith” at all to a 
court of “reason,” and the submission of this claim is impli- 
cation of the attempt to adjust them at all, because any effort 
to decide the priority of importance and value for “ faith” by 
asking “reason” to surrender is an assumption that “ rea- 
son” can decide their relative place and value. And this 
simply for the fact that the establishment of certitude is the 
function of “ reason” and the attempt to certify the claims of 
“faith” is an admission of the jurisdiction of “ reason.” 
Now I have done with criticism. For the rest of the book 
I have only praise. What I appreciate most highly is the 
general tenor of the volume. It is the work of minds in- 
tent on recognizing frankly the rights of science while they 
feel and avow a sympathy with religion. It is not the place 
of this Journal either to criticize or defend religion of any 
kind, as such, but to study facts and to examine theories. 
Religious beliefs are one of the world’s facts and they have 
shown that kind of tenacity, and especially that kind of prag- 
matic value, which entitles them to fair consideration at the 
hands of all intelligent men, and it is not any dispositon to 
set them aside in behalf of scientific beliefs alone that has 
prompted animadversions here upon the authors’ views, but 
only a desire to get consistent foundations for views that they 
may not be contestable. What I feel is that the authors have 
menaced the value of their work by the untenability of some 
of their fundamental conceptions, tho having some important 
truths associated with them in spite of their untenable char- 
acter in the light of science. It would have been better, in 
the opinion of the present writer, to have kept free from the- 
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ories of the process by which the practical work of the move- 
ment was to be effected. There can be no criticism of the 
general spirit or intentions of either the book or the plans 
which it defends in general. The courage of the movers and 
the frank avowal that the church must take up the primitive 
social and healing work of Christianity, if it is to be a factor 
in modern life, are beyond praise. That such a movement 
should be organized and sustain as much scientific character 
as it does is the wonder of the day to the sceptic who has been 
accustomed to think that the church has no life in it. Besides 
there are many wholesome truths told to the dogmatic scep- 
tic, and every feature of the plan, so far as it is a practical 
effort to apply recognized methods to the cure of nervous dis- 
orders, is to be highly commended and not discouraged. It 
is the shame of science, and especially medicine, which likes 
to deceive the public with its philanthropic aims while it 
makes money out of the unfortunate, that measures have not 
been adopted on a large scale to deal with psychasthenic 
patients on some such scale as is suggested by the clinic of 
Liebeault and Bernheim. Worse than all is the indifference 
to the proper scientific investigation of the facts which sug- 
gest so large a possibility. If I should criticize the authors 
in this respect it would not be for failure to realize the value 
of such work, but for the assumption of more knowledge 
about it than we actually possess. I think the above pages 
make this clear. But if science will not take up the subject 
for adequate investigation but simply goes on in its compla- 
cent dogmatism and blind reliance on drugs, when the clear- 
est evidence of its own practice has always been, in certain 
types of cases, the confidence of patients, the only thing to 
do is for religion to rebuke it by practice, which in this prac- 
tical age is the pragmatic way of proving atruth. In the end 
science may be induced to take up the problem and learn 
enough about “subconscious mind” and “suggestion” to 
make them as much a part of therapeutics as are pills and 
drugs. The authors are certainly the pioneers in this work 
in this country. Others may have used it, but none have 
tried to make it a scientific work while they apply the maxims 
of philanthropy. They may live to see their church reviving 
the dying embers of its power. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE OUIJA AND OTHER 
PHENOMENA. 


[The following record comes from private parties who ask 
that their names be withheld. It will be seen that they rep- 
resent another illustration of phenomena plentiful enough, 
if the scientific man will only control his disposition to 
ridicule them and frankly recognize that they have some 
value for psychology far beyond what has been common. It 
matters not what the explanation may be, tho it is apparent 
on the surface of the record what the superficial view of 
them is. 

The lady reporting the record is a member of the Society 
and has kept a fair report of what occurred, tho it may not 
satisfy the more rigid demands of the sceptic who desires to 
know every detail. But when we are supplying illustrations 
of quantity rather than scientific quality it suffices to remark 
that, after so much supernormal has been proved and ac- 
cepted, there is no difficulty in regarding the incidents as 
very serviceable in the solution of the problem before us. 

It will be noted, however, that there is some very good 
evidence of the supernormal. The first incident is clearly as 
good as many a one with satisfactory credentials. Taken by 
itself it might not satisfy the sceptic who would not accept it 
against the present negative verdict, but it has all the char- 
acteristics of the admittedly supernormal. This is probably 
the judgment that can be passed on a number of the other in- 
cidents in the Ouija record. But whatever opinion be enter- 
tained regarding the incidents, the reader may rest assured 
that they come from sources against which we cannot pro- 
pose the ordinary suspicions. The record explains the mo- 
tive and the result, and tho there may be perplexities on any 
explanation of them, they ought to have some recognition in 
the mass of phenomena that will some day have an important 
conclusion. 

One of the most important episodes in the detailed record 
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is that which reproduces phenomena very much like the case 
of Dr. J. F. Babcock, published in the Journal of last year 
(Vol. I, p. 382). This is one of the reasons for giving it 
present notice. It matters not what explanation we give the 
phenomena, they are there and certainly simulate what is 
known in spiritualistic parlance as “ evil or deceiving spirits.” 
The need of proving their identity and the failure or refusal 
to do so is an incentive to cautiousness and scepticism, not be- 
cause any such view is any more impossible than another, but 
because it is at variance with the usual phenomena we find. 
But whether at variance or not we have quite as perplexing 
a phenomenon to deal with on the theory of secondary per- 
sonality, as it involves a repetition of such things as the case 
of Dr. Prince supplies, only in a more interesting form, as 
the normal consciousness is awake and alert to the whole 
situation, in fact, is a spectator of it. 

I have altered all the surnames and some of the Christian 
names in the record. I have also altered the place of resi- 
dence of one party involved, and have omitted some matter 
that might reveal identity and still more that is too personal 
and intimate to receive publication.—Editor. ] 


Introduction. 


March 29, 1907. 
Prof. J. H. Hyslop. 

My dear sir:—The following incident will perhaps interest 
you: After reading your book, “ Science and a Future Life,” we 
procured a Ouija board and proceeded to test it. To our surprise 
and joy we were able to communicate with our friends and all 
went well until the time came when we were deceived by some 
spirits bent on mischief, who succeeded in misleading us by an- 
swering in place of our dear ones. One of these finally confessed, 
telling us, also, when she first came; and then she left us in peace. 
But the other persisted in annoying us, so we gave up using the 
Ouija board. 

Now comes the incident: Among the dear friends called up 
by us was a gentleman to whom my sister was to have been mar- 
ried many years ago and whose death came most unexpectedly. 
After his death, the picture of a young lady was found in his trunk 
and it was not my sister’s. 

One day, recently, since we have stopped using the board, she 
thought of this picture and, as she still loves him dearly, it trou- 
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bled her very much. She would often say, “ I wonder did he care 
for anyone else? Did he love the original of this picture? ” 

My niece, who lives some fifty miles from here, had also pro- 
cured a Ouija board. She knew very little of my sister’s love 
affair, as she was but a child when he died—nor did she know of 
my sister’s present state of mind, as we had not seen her for some 
time. She received a message from her sister in the next world 
and in it were these words: “ Tell J that M awaits 
a call from her for he loved her only. Inform her positively.” 

This we received from iny niece by letter, which was a direct 
answer to my sister’s thoughts. 


M. L. 


[Inquiry regarding this last incident brought out the fol- 
lowing facts. It was the sister of this niece who had pur- 
ported to communicate in the earlier incidents mentioned in 
this letter. This was, according to the reply of Miss L——— 
to my inquiries, on the day before Thanksgiving in 1906. 
This would be on November 28th. We thus find that it was 
the same communicator in both cases. There is nothing to 
indicate whether the message received by the niece was coin- 
cidental in time with the thoughts of Miss Carrie L———, 
and nothing could be ascertained on that point. The coin- 
cidence of import is clear. But there was no way of showing 
that the mental state of Miss Carrie L———— had coincided 
with the time that the niece received her message. The 
postal card on which she sent the message was dated Jan. 
24th, 1907, and was received on Jan. 25th, the next day. I 
have the original document at present. Its contents are 
given below.—Editor. ] 


Jan. 24, 1907. 
Dear Tante Carrie :—Help Tante Carrie to hear from Michael. 


He awaits a call from her for he loved her only. Tell her that he 
will answer and that everything is all right. No more trouble. 
Will you inform her positively. 
From Claire. 
[The above is a postcard addressed to Miss Carrie Lemaitre, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; postmarked “ New York, Jan. 25, 7.30 A. M., 
Williamsbridge.”] 


[My informant further states that this niece knew that the 
gentleman involved in the incident died in January, 1882; that 
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Claire is the name of the deceased sister of this niece; that 
her sister Carrie had never given this niece a hint of her love 
affair, but on the contrary had remained reticent regarding it; 
that the niece had never met the man; that her sister Carrie 
had never talked to the niece about the picture; and that the 
niece had never known that a picture of any one had been 
found in the man’s trunk after his death. The niece had used 
the Ouija only a short time, having found that it was slow 
work gave it up. It is thought possible that the niece 
might remember that some one had died for whom the sister 
Carrie had grieved, and it is certain that she knew that the 
sister Carrie had heard from a gentleman who was very dear 
to her, but none of the messages were told to the niece. 

My questions were sent to this niece for reply to them and 
in a letter of April 5th, 1907, she states that the Ouija mes- 
sage was given on either the 23rd or the 24th of January, 
1907; that she “ knew of several messages from other parties, 
but of this particular gentleman, only that he was sending 
beautiful messages, not knowing what they were;” that she 
had “no knowledge of the photograph;” that she “ under- 
stood the parties were engaged to wed, prevented by the 
sudden illness and death of the gentleman;” that she “saw 
him when a child, but lost all recollection; ” and that the sis- 
ter of Miss L had never talked to her about the picture. 

This narrative had aroused my interest in a more detailed 
account of the incidents which had occurred in connection 
with the Ouija and I wrote to ask if I could have such. This 
was sent to me on April 22nd, 1907. The reader of it will 
observe that the whole incident was associated with the death 
of the gentleman named Michael. The sister of Miss Marie 
L wrote out the following experience which was asso- 
ciated with the death of this Michael, and its proper place 


precedes the detailed record of the Ouija experiments.— 
Editor. ] 


Apr. 23d, 1907. 
Mr. James Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—How can the following experience be accounted 
for? During Michael’s illness, which lasted a week and of which 
I was totally ignorant, I had frightful dreams. I seemed to be 
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midway in an abyss, clinging to precipitous cliffs and making 
strenuous efforts to get out of danger. I attributed these dreams 
to a disturbed state of my system and I made the remark, “I am 
going to be very ill, or something is going to happen to me.” 

On the night of his death, | was suddenly awakened by a 
choking sensation ; a feeling as if my breath had left me. To me 
it [was] like dying and I thought I was dying. The next day 
Michael’s brother came and told me that M. had died in the night 
before. Michael was the gentleman I was to have married. 


CARRIE LEMAITRE. 


[With a view of ascertaining whether suggestion from 
previous knowledge of the patient’s illness might have ac- 
counted for Miss L *s experience I wrote to know the 
nature of it and the following letter explains this, and adds 
another experience the same night. It will be seen that the 
scientific may suppose that Miss L————’s state of mind may 
have originated from her fears of the outcome of the illness. 
‘ But while this may be true of any time during the period, it 
would not account for its definite coincidence with the night 
of his death. Taken by itself the incident, perhaps, would 
not impress us as evidential, but in a collective mass of them 
it would have some importance.—Editor. ] 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 26th, 1907. 
Mr. James Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—In answer to yours of the 24th inst., asking about 
Michael’s illness, I will state that it was smallpox; he caught it 
when it was so prevalent during the winter of 1881. He was 
taken to North Brother’s Island, where he died after a week’s ill- 
ness. without a friend or relative near him. I do not know at 
what hour he died nor do I know at what time I had the experi- 
ence, as I made no note of it. 

Another strange thing (which I did not mention because it 
seemed so silly) that same night I dreamt my two front teeth had 
fallen out and I was holding them in the palm of my hand and 
looking at them. In telling my sister of this, I said: “I do not 
believe in signs, but they say to dream of teeth is a sign of death.” 
This was before I knew that Mr. M. [Michael] had died. I have 
dreamt of my teeth at other times and nothing has happened. 

In one of my communications with M. since using the Ouija 
board, I told him of my experience during the time of his illness 
and death and I asked him if he could explain why I felt that way. 
He said, “ No.” ‘That, when he was dying, he called his mother 
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(she is still living) and he saw his father (who had been dead a 
number of years) holding out his arms toward him, and he felt 
so happy to see him. 


Sincerely yours, ' 
CARRIE LEMAITRE. 


Detailed Record. 


[Received April 24th, 1907.—James H. Hyslop.] 


I will say that, previous to our using the Ouija board, we 
had never attended any séance nor had we been thrown with 
spiritualists. We knew nothing whatever about the other 
side excepting what we heard in sermons and we had read no 
books excepting “ Science and a Future Life” in relation to 
the subject. This book we bought and read because my sis- 
ter, Carrie, had always entertained a dread of death. She 
wished keenly to live forever, but she was unable to think of 
her soul as separated from her body and she feared that death 
was the end. At times this horror was so strong that she 
would have periods of melancholy, when everything was sad 
and dark, and she hated to grow old. Your book gave her 
hope. She read it eagerly. Ouija has done the rest. She is 
now bright and happy. 

In July, 1906, we bought our Ouija board. We called our 
friend Andrew, who died in July, 1898. We asked him for a 
message. He said: 


Take good care of Marie. 

[I have had much sickness in my life and I am not strong. ] 

Be good to an old woman. 

(Who?) 

Mother—do not neglect a good friend. Dory has settled in 
Colorado. 

[ His brother, Theodore, had gone to Colorado after his death. ] 

(Was everything clear to you after your death?) 

No. 

(How long was it before things cleared up?) 

Not quite five months. 

(Tell us of something that occurred when we were together 
on earth.) 

I cannot clearly make out what you want. 

(Do you remember anything that happened in the past?) 

I have no memory of any facts. 
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(Do you remember your boyhood’s home?) 
O yes! 

(Do you remember Itey-Titey?) 

Rather. 

(What was he?) 

A cat. 


[After this he seemed to become confused and we stopped. ] 


We generally called one or two persons in a day, but not 
every day. We next called Clara B , who died in the 
Fall of 1903. She said, 


Do you remember when Marie ran down by under the stone 
bridge? 

(Where?) 

At Fallsberg. [Should be “ burg.”] 

[We had spent the summer of 1887 there with her, but we did 
not remember that it was a stone bridge. By looking at a picture 
of the spot we found that she was right.] 


Then, we called her husband, Mr. O 
1902. He said, 


, who died in 


Cover your face so that a body can find peace. 
(Do you mean Carrie or Marie?) 

Both. Offer a prayer for me to God. 

(Who says this?) 

James O 


Michael died in January, 1882. He said: 


Papers on bureau in East 35th Street. Look how you may, 
you will never find them; a familiar and loving friend will walk 
with you to get them. 

(Who?) 

Michael. Remember your promise to be true to me, Carrie. 
save a place in your heart for me. 

(Carrie said: There are no hearts there.) 

The little table under our fingers fairly flew to “Yes. Pray 
for me Sunday.” 


We afterwards asked him what he meant when he men- 
tioned the papers on the bureau and he explained that he 
simply meant to identify himself. It was when we lived in 
35th Street that he first met Carrie. 
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My brother Ernest died in March, 1900. He had been 
addicted to drink and had caused us much trouble by bringing 
upon us a litigation after my father’s death in 1887. He said: 

‘““A brother asks pardon for being a drunkard, for when 
a man takes brandy, it knocks everything out of his head. 
Please, Carrie, Marie, forget all the wrong that I have done. 
Excuse all that I did to you. Deny not my wish.” 

Andrew said: 

“T am always wishing for the time when I will be with 
you again. Every morning I pray never to be forgotten. 
Money is coming to you from France. Remember what I 
say.” 

This is the first mention made of that money. Later on, 
we were told of it by three others: father, brother and god- 
father, but nothing ever came of it. My brother was most 
anxious that we should get it. He told us to get a lawyer 
and see about it. He said that France being now a republic, 
they were dividing up old estates among the proper heirs. 
According to old laws my mother’s eldest brother had in- 
herited all. My father also urged us to get a lawyer and my 
godfather admonished us to make good use of the money. 
We never did anything nor heard anything of it. [Note 1, 
p. 701. | 

Earnest said, 

“ Dear sisters, I beg you, think kindly of me. Let me be 
grateful. Let me be happy. Do not give me pain. A sister 
should be good to a brother. A Voice bids me say, Be 
friends. Pray forme. Forget and forgive.” 

We did not answer either of the two messages coming 
from him, we were so surprised. 

We next called Mrs. Rose O 
who died in 1898. She said: 


, Carrie’s godmother, 


“Dear Carrie: I am very happy. A loving Father watches 
over all His children. Do not judge harshly. Be good to 
Ernest. God wishes it. He is Love. Say your prayers 
every day. Marie say a prayer for me. I am blessing you. 
God loves you, Carrie, the Ruler of the skies is looking down 
on you. ‘Take this froma friend. Remember, no one is per- 
fect. Remember you are most feeble. Take up your life 
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after Him. He will help you. 
happy.” 

After receiving this message, we awoke to the fact that 
we ought to let Ernest know that we forgave him, so we 
called him and told him so. We said we had only the kind- 
est feelings for him and we wished him well. He was very 
glad and grateful and said that now he could go higher. 

Frank O , son of Mrs. Rose O , died in 1897. 
He said: 

“Do you remember, Marie, when we were over the rail- 
road track on the bridge and undertook to eat peanuts? Do 
you go to South Norwalk now between the holidays? I am 
looking forward to the time when I will be with you again. 
Give my love to all the folks—be true to them. Tell my 
sisters that | am happy.” 

The part about eating peanuts on the bridge refers to the 
time when we were children and when we visited them at 
their home in South Norwalk during the school holidays. It 
was one of our chief delights to stand on the bridge as the 
trains went rattling by underneath; and, between trains, we 
played and often treated ourselves to peanuts. I had almost 
forgotten these sports of my childhood, when he brought 
» them back to my memory. 

By this time we had become well accustomed to our Ouija 
board and we decided not to keep any more records. I am 
sorry now, I will try to recall some of the things said, which 
struck me forcibly enough to remain in our memories. We 
have parts of records also, which I will bring in later on. 

My mother died in May, 1877. When we called her, we 
felt awed. The little table under our fingers took a fine, 
strong, sweeping motion, and her message was high and 
sweet. 

The little table acted very differently for different people 
and also showed in a measure their state of mind. If anyone 
grew agitated, it would take a jerky motion, For instance: 
Once I misunderstood Frank. Thinking, from something he 
said, that he wished to be let alone, I said to Carrie, “I do 
not think he wishes us to bother him just now.” Immediately 
the table began to zig-zag in the funniest way, backing up 


Be loving and make yourself 
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and pitching forward again on its way to the letters. Then 
it would side-step. He said he had not meant anything of 
the kind, and he seemed so hurt that I hurried to apologize, 
whereupon the motion became calm and even again. 

My niece Claire died in 1897. She was always a very 
sweet girl and whenever we called her she seemed fairly to 
bubble over with joy and happiness. She told us that she 
was God’s special messenger to us. She would often say, 
“God is so good!’’ We asked her what caused the com- 
munication between us and she described it thus: It is the 
omnipotence of God working through your bodiés. She de- 
scribed herself as arrayed in garments of light and beauty. 
Once we asked her how it felt to die. She answered, “ Cold 
and very dark. Can one die without suffering?” When- 
ever we wanted anything explained, we called Claire. 

We could not get Claire’s mother. She had died insane 
in the spring of 1904. Claire informed us that her mother 
did not seem to realize where she was and that she worried 
much and was so feeble that she could scarcely walk. Claire 
asked us to pray for her. She was not with her mother, but 
she watched over her. 

My father died in November, 1887. He said that he now 
had hopes that he would be saved and that he was sorry he 
had not helped to make us love God. He said, “ Your 
mother is in Heaven.’ He asked us to pray for a friend of 
his, giving us the name; someone we never knew. He also 
spoke of my godfather, Mr. P , as needing “ powerful 
prayers.” 

Mr. P died in February, 1896. He said he was 
very far from God; that he had made wrong use of his money 
and that he was sorry he had not made a will, for he would 
have left me some of it. [Carrie said to me: “I wonder is 
that so?” to which he answered :] “ Carrie, I am not lying.” 

We spent the month of August and part of September in 
Keeseville and we took Ouija with us. 

One day, we called Clara O [mentioned on p. ] 
and she startled us by saying, “ Carrie, I am not your friend.” 
We no doubt looked puzzled, for she repeated, “I am not 
your friend!” and a third time, “I am not your friend!” 
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Carrie looked surprised and flustered. I said: “Clara you 
ought not to speak like that!” To this she replied, 

“Marie I love you, but, as for your sister, I am her bitter 
enemy.” 

(Why, what did she do?) 

“She did not act rightly towards Willie at Cook’s Falls.” 

[Explanation: We spent the summer of 1897 at Cook’s 
Falls with Clara, her husband and children. The episode to 
which she refers occurred in this way: One day her boy 
Willie, aged about eight years, started out for the boat land- 
ing with Ca. ie to have a row on the river. They baled out 
the boat, as it had been raining, and were about to push out, 
when a little barefoot lad belonging to the place, came along 
and asked to go, too. Carrie said “Jump in,’ but Master 
Willie objected and said he did not want him. Carrie in- 
sisted, for she did not approve of his conduct. Willie then 
announced that if the other boy went, he would stay out. 
“Very well, then,” said Carrie, and she calmly rowed away. 
When the two returned, they found Willie in a rage, on the 
bank, and as the boy got out of the boat Willie threw a stone 
at him. We never knew what he told his mother. There 
was no mention of it made and they were leaving on the fol- 
lowing day. Some time after our return to the city, Carrie 
called on Clara and was coolly received by the whole family. 
But on subsequent visits all seemed as friendly as ever. 
Now, here was Clara, years after and in the other world, 
angry about that little thing! ] 

I tried to expostulate again. Carrie was too indignant to 
speak. But, Clara seemed to be in a very ugly frame of mind, 
for the next thing she said was, “I am a worldly woman. 
New York is good enough for me.” I tried to have her give 
a reason for her present mood. She said, “ God will not for- 
givemefor * * * * * * *” 

The next day we called her husband to see how he felt. 
He was very nice, indeed. He apologized for Clara and 
asked us not to mind what she had said. She would soon be 
sorry. 

Some weeks later Clara asked Carrie’s pardon, telling her 
that God said Carrie was right. She said she was going to 
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try to do better. My sister had been more or less sceptical 
from the first. She had read your words on secondary per- 
sonality and the subconscious self. Doubts would assail her. 
She frequently accused me of moving the little table and often 
she would turn to me and say, “ Were you thinking of that?” 
at certain remarks made by our friends. So now she took 
it into her head to have tests. We called Claire and asked 
her to tell us something about the house that we could verify. 
She said, “ Is there not any sense in this?” We said yes, but 
insisted on a test, so she told us that there was a hat in the 
hall near the door. Out we went to search the hall near the 
door, but there wasn’t a hat in sight. On our way back to 
our room, we had to pass through a passageway leading to a 
side porch and here, dangling on a hook right near the door, 
was a woman’s sunbonnet. 

The next afternoon we called Mr. O and asked him 
for atest. He said, “ On the piano in the parlor there is a 
pretty tea-kettle.’ The tea-kettle was an old china tea-pot, 
but, as we knew about it, we asked him to count the pictures 
on the front parlor wall. He counted twelve but I found the 
number incorrect. In the back parlor, however, where the 
old tea-pot was, there were eleven pictures and a calendar. 
Another day we called up my brother and asked him for a 
test, to which he responded, “ Look for a hairpin under the 
bureau.” But that did not surprise us, coming from him. He 
was always more or less of a joker. We found that they 
failed to understand the necessity of tests and that either 
they resented it or else they considered it a joke. So we 
gave it up. 

Mme. G———— was a friend of my mother’s. She died in 
1876. We called her one afternoon. Among other things, 
she told us she had made a vow never to serve God. We ex- 
pressed our sorrow at hearing this and said that we would 
pray for her. | 

We called Katie R , a young woman whose mother 
had been one of my father’s tenants. She informed us that 
she was on Justice, asked us to tell her mother that she was 
happy, and then: “I remember your father’s dog. His 
name was Korney.” The dog’s name was Cornet, which, 
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pronounced in French, sounds like Korney, but, somehow, 
this struck us as very funny and we laughed, whereupon she 
said, “ O, I see I did not spell that right. Good-bye.” 

We called Frank O again. ‘This time he informed 
us that, previous to the time when he first communicated 
with us, he had been groping in the dark, but that our 
prayers for him had brought him light, and he thanked us. 

Andrew and Michael never knew each other on the earth. 
They became acquainted over there through our use of the 
Ouija board. One day we called Andrew and the little table 
showed great agitation; so much so that we could get no 
clear message. So we gave him up and called Michael. He 
acted in a similar manner. We had to give him up, also. 
Much mystified, we called Claire, and asked her whether she 
could tell us what the trouble was. She said that Andrew 
and Michael had had a misunderstanding. When asked 
what it was about, she said that she knew, but was not al- 
lowed to tell. Now, our Claire was always a very communi- 
cative little person on the earth. She loved to talk; so now, 
only too eager to speak, she said, “ Ask God if I may tell 
you.” Wedidso. Then: “I may tell you: Andrew asked 
Michael whether he thought as much of Carrie as when he 
was on earth, and Michael said that Carrie was a fine soul, 
but Carrie was all to him.”” She added, “ Tell Michael to be 
more gentle with Andrew.” 

The next day, when we called Michael, we delivered 
Claire’s message. Though we do not remember what ‘he 
said, something in his answer caused Carrie to ask, “ What 
is the matter? Are you angry with me?” He answered, 
“Yes.” “ Why, what have I done?” “‘ You asked Claire to 
tell you about the trouble.” 

Carrie, quite upset, and still inclined to be sceptical, lost 
faith in the whole thing. She could not believe that one as 
high as he could act like that, and she wanted to believe in it 
so much, She pushed the board aside, saying, “ O, that set- 
tles it! I can’t believe that. It isn’t possible!”’ I insisted 
that she keep her hands on the board. She considered a mo- 
ment and then, with her head leaning on one hand, she placed 
the other on the little table. Immediately her arm jerked 
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and the table ran to the words, “ Take me back! ‘Take me 
back!” and much more in short, abrupt sentences. She said 
nothing. ‘Then, in his trouble, he turned to me: “ Marie, 
make her say something!” [She spoke.] “At last I hear 
your voice!”’ Explanations followed. His anger had de- 
parted, indeed, and Carrie was brought around to believe in 
him and the Ouija board once more. 

The table was moving more slowly, finally dwindling to 
a painful crawl and he said: ‘“ I am exhausted—I must go.” 
Still, he lingered awhile before leaving. 

Now, I will tell you a few fragments which I remember 
out of longer messages. 

Mr. L had been our lawyer in the litigation with 
my brother. This sentence I remember well: 

“See to it that you are not guilty of some new form of 
heresy?” 

(Why, what do you mean?) 

mean this.” 

(Is it wrong to use this?) 

“You may ask for your friends, but you must not ask any 
questions about Heaven.” Then he spoke in grateful tones: 
“Seldom have I found such fidelity as this. I wish that I 
had been a better friend.” As far as we knew, he had proved 
a good friend. 

While Andrew was giving us a message one day, he said, 
“Marie, your mother is here. I found her standing by my 
side. She wishes to speak to you. I go.” And he gave 
place to my mother. 

My brother was confused one day and Claire explained 
that he had been boating, but that he would soon be all right. 
Miss F said, ‘““God’s laws are very different from 
men’s laws. I find Him much less censorious than I had 
expected.” 

Mr. D said, “ Tell suffering humanity that a kind 
father will forgive them all if they repent.” 

Mrs. Rose O said we had her undying love for 
what we had done for Frank. 

We were at various times told to pray for light and wis- 
dom. Also for a happy and peaceful death. Also this: 
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“ Know that love is eternal. God loves all men and he has 
placed in their hearts a love for another soul, both to be 
united as mates. Mates are mates forever.” And: “Be 
very good so that sin will fly from you.” 

We returned from the country about the middle of Sep- 
tember, 1906. 

Our mother was one of the first to be called after our re- 
turn. She said, in part: “ Ernest tells good stories now and 
I am pleased for I know that all my earth tokens will be 
saved. I see that I am going to lose my girls. They are 
fated to have mates.” 

My father said: “I want my Claire [mother’s name]. 
Pray with me now that we may be together.” We did as 
he requested. Then the little table moved rapidly, joyfully, 
to the words, “ She is here! She has come to me!” 

One day we called Mme. G——— again. [The lady of 
the vow.] She asked us to call her Pierre [Her husband, 
who died in 1874 or 1875.] The next day we called him. 
After greetings, he said: “I see my Anne. [Note 6.] She 
is beckoning to me. Would you not like to see me?” Quite 
surprised, we said we would. “ Well, then wish it.” We 
asked him whether it would be right, and he assured us that 
it would, so we wished to see him and looked about expect- 
antly, but nothing happened. I said, “I don’t see any- 
thing.” “ Well, then, wish again. Wish hard—now alto- 
gether!’’ We wished with might and main. Nothing. 
“Well, then, only my face—now—once more.” Nothing. 
Suddenly it dawned on Carrie to ask: “Is this a joke?” 
“You have guessed it. You will have to wait until you 
come over in order to see me.” He said it was fine fun to 
see “ Marie’s solemn expression.” He ended by saying, 
“Tell my Anne, I now know that we will be united.” 

The following day we delivered the message to Mme. 
G———-. She seemed overcome. She thanked us over and 
over and asked us to pray with her and wish that it might be 
so. She asked, as though wondering at herself, “ Would 
you vow never to serve God?” 

It was now about the end of September, 1906. When we 
bade good-bye to Mme. G———- we little dreamt that we 
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were bidding good-bye to all our dear friends for many a 
day. 

A group of three false spirits, who had been attracted by 
our merry interview with Mr. G , now stepped in and 
set systematically to work to deceive us. As we were en- 
tirely ignorant of the possibility of such a state of things, we 
were easy prey for the snare set for us. It must have been 
that they remained about us constantly, listening to our con- 
versations, and reading our thoughts for they certainly knew 
a great deal about our affairs and successfully passed for our 
friends. It is true, we found Michael rather gay and rollick- 
ing, and Claire rather more dictorial, but throughout the 
thorny path that our unwary souls were about to tread, we 
never doubted but that all on the other side was honesty it- 
self. 

They were very insidious. Carefully and by degrees they 
eliminated all our friends but Michael. That is, one of them 
personated Michael. The two others passed as high person- 
ages in Heaven, Michael being considered as an inferior and 
not being allowed to speak without permission. 

When things had reached this stage, they started in to tell 
us about God, Jesus, the resurrection and Satan and, to our 
great amazement, everything was different from what we 
had supposed. They kept piling it on so that it became dif- 
ficult to hold Carrie. They admonished her thus: “ Carrie, 
it is a fact! You must believe. Your salvation depends 
upon it!” 

I had always been more trusting than Carrie, and now I 
was more credulous. I feared for Carrie’s soul and urged 
her to believe. 

One day “ Michael” said that he would “ dance and sing 
with joy” when Carrie would come home. Then he asked 
God when she was coming, and God said—soon. Now, this 
did not suit Carrie. She was not ready to go just yet, and 
she demurred. Then he said that she would not be taken un- 
less she was willing. But from this day on poor Carrie knew 
no peace. He would coax her to come, and then “ cast her 
out of his life’? because she would not yield. Then Carrie 
would weep, and he would relent and console her. 
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The other two concerned themselves about me. They 
told me that I was needed in Heaven. Unlike Carrie, if was 
ready to go. Then Carrie wept some more so we were told 
that we would not be separated, but would be taken together, 
and soon! Still, Carrie could not bring herself to decide to 
go. They fairly badgered her into believing she was selfish 
to hold me back, so, with many tears, she finally consented to 
let me go. 

They were going to give me a beautiful, painless death. 
One day, Carrie said to me that she thought it would cause 
trouble if I died without a physician. Visions of the coroner 
floated before my eyes, and filled me with horror. Of course, 
they were listening, for that night they told me not to worry. 
Due notice would be given me in time to send for the doctor. 
They advised us to get a plot and settle our affairs, 
“Michael” all the while was more or less provoked at Carrie 
for not consenting to come with me. 

It finally came to such a pass that nothing was left to do 
but to kill me off. Our cat was crying at the door once when 
we were at the Ouija board, and, right in the middle of a sen- 
tence, came the order: “ Let the cat out!” 

One of these spirits must have gained a certain mastery 
over me, for I began to hear voices. I would be told to get 
the Ouija board or some trivial remark would be made. I 
was then told that I understood the language of Heaven, and 
that I was fit to come home. 

One day, about the middle of November, 1906, making it 
a period of about six weeks after they first took us in hand 
my sister had gone out and I was alone. As I was passing 
from one room into the next, I suddenly heard this: “ It’s all 
a hoax! It’s alla hoax! Do you understand? It’s a hoax!” 
At the same time, I felt as though a cloud was passing away 
from me. A wave of relief—a feeling of freedom swept 
through me. Stunned, I sank into a chair, realizing at last 
something of the true state of things. I said: “O, how 
could you do it?” 

She told me that there were three of them—women; that 
she had not led a good life on earth; that she had died for- 
lorn and unhappy and that she had just let herself drift along 
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ever since. The night on which we were speaking and 
laughing with Mr. G——— she had noticed us and had 
thought that it would be great fun to take us in. After being 
with me all these weeks, however, she had grown to like me 
and to feel sorry for what she was doing. She asked me to 
forgive her. I said I had no ill feeling towards her. “ Well,” 
she said, ‘* You are different from anyone I ever met. Tell 
me what to do to be better.” 

I advised her to the best of my ability. She asked me to 
pray for her and declared that she was going to try hard, so 
as to meet me hereafter. 

When Carrie returned home, and I had related what had 
happened, she was overjoyed. Hopefully, that night, we 
picked up our Ouija board, but the little table began to move 
before we could call anyone and, without any attempt at dis- 
guise, the one who had spoken to me in the afternoon an- 
nounced herself as Annie W———— and said that she wanted 
Carrie’s pardon for “all the suffering she had caused her.” 
Carrie granted it readily. She then assured us that she 
would never trouble us again, and we parted with good will 
on both sides. As well as I can judge, she has kept her 
promise. 

We now turned our thoughts to our friends and called 
Michael. He came and great were the rejoicings! Michael 
told us to call Andrew, who, in turn, after having his little 
say, referred us to father, and so on. We held a regular re- 
ception and were perfectly delighted. 

But, after it was all over, certain words and turns of ex- 
pression struck us as having been strange to our friends, but 
all too familiar to us of late. We knew that we had been 
taken in again. We had failed to consider the probability 
that the other deceiving spirits were still unrepentant and 
still on mischief bent. 

However, the next day we tried again, and this time it 
was the genuine Michael. There was no mistaking it, for 
the first thing he said was, “Eagerly, let me identify myself.” 
We plied him with questions, all of which he answered 
quickly and satisfactorily. He and Carrie had a beautiful 
time and Carrie was happy again. 
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Michael’s request to be identified gave us a happy 
thought: We called Claire, to try it on her. We asked for 
the Christian names of various members of the family. At 
the same time, we thought of names altogether different from 
the right ones, or we mentally recited the alphabet, or 
thought of nothing at all, so that there could be no help for 
any one trying to read our thoughts. We had grown wise. 
This proceeding on our part had a certain effect on Claire. 
It seemed a trifle difficult for her to get on, but she named 
them all correctly. Then she said, “I know why you are 
asking me these questions!”’ And then: “Some one is here 
go.” 

Of course, we knew who “some one” was. So we be- 
gan all over again, asking for family names and pursuing the 
same tactics as before. Not a single name was correctly 
stated! We let her run along for awhile and then told her 
that it was all over with her fun and that she might as well 
let us alone. 

She persisted, however, in coming every time we tried to 
get one of our friends. We grew to know the very swing of 
the table when under her sway. We asked her for her name 
and what her object was in acting in this manner. She said 
her name was Gertie G , that she had been “ Michael ” 
and that she was jealous. She had no friends and she was 
not going to let us see ours. 

We spoke kindly to her and said that we would be friends 
to her and we told her that we had a friend who had died re- 
cently and who might help her. Would she let us call her? 
“Yes.” We called Mrs. N who, after glad greetings, 
said: “ Do me a favor—lI feel for those I have left behind and 
I will pray for them. Will youdosotoo? Are you cogitat- 
ing about death?” We asked her how she felt right after 
death. She said, “I felt relieved. I saw family faces and I 
am hoping to be with my Nick.” [Her husband.] “Can 
you inform me on one point? Do you feel any electricity?” 
We said we did, slightly, and asked how she felt it. “I feel 
a powerful hold on you.” We spoke of Gertie and asked her 
to help her if it was in her power. She said she would, but 
Gertie interrupted and resumed control of the board. We 
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asked her whether she liked our friend: “No.” “ Why 
not?” “She is too smart!” 

So it went on. We could do nothing with Gertie. We 
tried to arouse her better nature and to turn her thoughts to 
higher things, but we failed to make any impression; in fact, 
we seemed to bore her, but she held obstinately to her pur- 
pose to frustrate all attempts on our part to see our friends. 
Sometimes she would not even attempt to say anything but 
would simply swing the table aimlessly back and forth with 
an extra jerk every little while. We gave up using the board 
for some time and then, seeing that it would be of no use to 
try to get any of our friends we thought we would try some- 
one we did not know very well; someone whose name Gertie 
had never heard: We thought of a gentleman, Mr. W. W., 
whom we had met in the Adirondacks in the summer of 1902 
and who had died in the spring of 1904. That summer we 
were accompanied by a friend, Anna P. and she and 
this gentleman had become very friendly. 

Our call for him was answered. This was in February, 
1907. He sent the following message: We asked, “ Do you 
know us?” “ Yes—features well known—Easy to see Anna 
—tell her I am quite often near her, and my heart dares to 
hope she will one day be mine. Tell my mother I feel her 
prayers for me, and I will yet go to Heaven. I pray God to 
forgive my sins. California with its vices was a slow evil 
hurtful friend to me. I was not good. Wisely, now, I pay 
for the much regretted truth. Tenderly I ask God’s pardon. 
I thank you for your kindness. I will be glad to meet you 
in Heaven. Tell my Anna I will be glad to see her again 
some day, when she must cease to live. I am lonely—no one 
is with me—I will hold you in loving memory for this. Now 
I go—my love to Anna—Good bye.” [Note 4.] 


[The following notes in reply to inquiries will throw light 
upon various incidents of the record.—J. H. H.] 


Notes. 


1. The family is of French ancestry. My father came to 
America in 1844 or 1845. As to the possibilities of inher- 
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itance from France, I cannot tell at all. If so, it is on my 
mother’s side of the family. My grandfather was the Baron 
de —————. 

My grandmother, not being of the nobility, for family 
reasons, my grandfather did not marry her but he never 
married anyone else. They had four children, of whom my 
mother was the second. When my grandfather died, the 
family recognized his oldest child as heir. He inherited the 
title and estate. Only this one child was recognized. The 
others each received a small sum of money and an education. 
The other boys entered the army. My mother was educated 
in a convent and was married to my father in 1842. 

Over twenty years ago my brother Ernest said something 
to the effect that it would be a little game of chance to go 
over to France and see what we could do, but his mind was 
always full of schemes and Carrie and I did not consider that 
we were legally entitled to anything. 

2. The person my father asked us to pray for was a 
William F————. All we know is that a friend of the family 
married a Miss F———-._ We were children at the time and 
we do not know whether she had a relative named William 
or not. 

As far as my father is concerned, they were the closest 
and best of friends, neither of them being at all religious. 
Mr. P———— was sole executor of my father’s will and he 
was a fine executor. He stood by us through the stormy 
times we had with my brother and saw us safely through. 
He was a loyal friend. 

3. We were not a religious family. We children were 
duly baptized in the Catholic faith and that ended it. We 
never went to church. I do not know what my father be- 
lieved. He never derided religion. He simply ignored it. 
He greatly admired Voltaire. My brother was an atheist of 
the most pronounced kind. His manner of speaking in re- 
gard to religion often shocked us. 

After my mother’s death, in my sorrow, I turned to the 
church and I became deeply imbued with a sense of religion. 
Prayer relieved me. My sister was more or less of an ag- 
nostic, and it worried her—she wanted to believe. 
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4. We sent the message to Anna, who lives in Chester, 
Pa., and received in answer the following letter: 


“Thursday A. M. 

My dear Friend:—Your letter and message received this 
morning, where did you get it and how, I wish you would tell me 
all about it. My poor boy.” 

[Some personal statements are then made with reference to a 
matter in contemplation and which seems to have been opposed 
to the desires of the deceased friend and the writer remarks that 
he appeared to her three times in her dreams and remonstrated 
against her taking the course contemplated.—Editor. ] 


I wrote her, telling her how I received the message, and 
received in answer the following letter: 


“ Sunday evening. 

My dear, dear Friend :—Your letter received and you cannot 
imagine my surprise when I heard in what manner you received 
my message. I used to have one of those boards in Brooklyn, 
but somehow could not get much pleasure out of it (and now I 
see why, as | did not use it for the right purpose) and I gave it to 
Harold \W———-, for Xmas present, the year Bennie was home, 
and Benaie and I had so much fun with Harold, as he would ask 
the questions and J would make it go. My poor boy, little did 
we think then, that he would send me a message through it. 

Well dearie, when I spoke to my Mother about it, she said 
she wouldn’t have a thing like that in the house; she would be 
afraid. I didn’t tell her about the message I received. Do you 
know my folks, don’t know, I still mourn for him nor did they 
ever know how heartbroken I was over his loss. I had a feeling 
they would not understand. Oh, but it was so hard and when I 
would get so homesick that I could hardly stand it, and prayed 
so hard, to be taken home too. He would come to me in my 
dreams and console me, and one day he said he would come for 
me and we would be so happy, and I asked him to take me now, 
he smiled sweetly and said not yet dear; you have a mission to 
fulfil yet, then will I meet you. 

I wonder what the mission is, there is one thing certain, that 
his going brought me nearer to God. Do you know, what I did 
the other day I took a paper and pencil, and wrote two questions 
on it, asking Bennie if he were happy and if he was waiting for 
me. I said a little prayer and whispered Bennie. My pencil was 
about 4% of an inch from the paper. It was very gently pushed 
down, and wrote very plainly, ‘ Yes.’” 
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I am sending these letters because I think she is remark- 
ably psychic. She feels his presence and communicates with 
him. 

In March last, Anna came to Brooklyn and wanted to try 
Ouija. We told her about Gertie but I said I was willing to 
try it with her. So we sat down to it and were unhindered. 
She received two messages on successive days. In one of 
these, Mr. W asked her to write to his mother whom 
she supposed to be in Washington but he told her that his 
mother was in Brooklyn. He said he could not tell her ad- 
dress but that she should write to the Washington address 
and that it would be forwarded to his mother in Brooklyn. 

On her return to Chester, Anna did as Mr. W had 
directed and at Easter she received a card from his mother, 
postmarked Brooklyn, and containing a promise to write 
later. Anna related to us a dream she had had in which Mr. 
W appeared and said that he was coming for her the 
Wednesday after Whitsunday [coming]. She had this 
dream the night she was with us and when we called him the 
following day she asked him if he had come to her, and he 
said yes, and that he meant what he had told her in the 
dream. 

It impressed her much but we did our best to laugh it off 
telling her that spirits make mistakes like anyone else. 

[In a letter to Miss Lemaitre a few days later “ Anna” 
clings to the idea that she will die and reports a number of 
experiences, partly apparitional and partly auditory, which 
are too personal and intimate to publish, but they are re- 
markably interesting psychologically, tho not in any respect 
evidential. Miss Lemaitre reports that she and her sister 
tried the Ouija again and owing to the presence of Gertie 
they gave it up.—Editor. ] 

5. Mr. G——— calls his wife Anne. We did not know 
her first name, but have since found out that it is correct. 

[I made the following note at the time of receiving Miss 
Lemaitre’s reply to my inquiries.—Editor. ] 

6. 519 West 149th St., New York, April 29, ’07. 

In response to an inquiry of Miss Marie Lemaitre regard- 
ing the date of the dream of “Anna,” mentioned in the report 
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of Ouija board experiments, the following statement was 
made in a letter by this “ Anna” to Miss Marie Lemaitre: 


“Tam very sorry to say that I cannot tell the exact date, but 
as far as I can remember, it was either the 27th or 28th of Feb.” 


The letter is not dated, but the envelope in which it was 
received by Miss Lemaitre is postmarked “ April 26th, 1907, 
Chester, Pa., 5.30 P. M.” 

I shall merely note that the writer also tells of some in- 
cidents which show a great affection for the deceased men- 
tioned and, in case of a fulfilled prediction, we might under- 
stand the possible influence of suggestion on her mind. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


7. I send you Anna’s letter received today [Apr. 27th, 
‘o7] and sent in answer to one from me asking her to fix the 
date of the dream. She has it February 27th or 28th but I 
think she is mistaken. She was in Brooklyn for a period of 
about two weeks, visiting friends. A part of the time, she 
was at the home of her cousin Karl, helping to nurse him. 
He is the one mentioned in her letter. He died shortly after 
she left for home. She came to us on the 4th and 5th of 
March and again on the 12th, leaving for home on the 15th. 

I, on my part, now think that I also was mistaken in 
thinking that it occurred on the night of the 4th. He did 
come to her that night, but it was to tell her to use the Ouija 
board again, which we did on the 5th. He makes no men- 
tion of the dream in this message. 

When she came to us the second time, on the 12th, she 
told us about having had this dream, so it must have occurred 
some time between the 5th and the 12th of March, 1907. 
This is the dream: He appeared to her and she begged him 
to take her home. He said: “ Don’t touch me. You will 
see me the Wednesday after Whitsuntide Saturday. Pray 
hard in the meantime.” 

On the 12th of March we took up Ouija, and I asked him 
whether he had come to her in a dream. He said, “ Yes.” 
I asked whether he meant that she was to leave the earth, 
and why he told her? He said, “ She asked me to tell her 
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when to come. Anna loves me. I want her. Dear Sweet- 
heart you will soon be mine in Heaven.” 


[On May 2nd, “ Anna” wrote an interesting letter with 
detailed accounts of some very striking experiences, which 
are too personal to mention. ‘They show a remarkable will- 
ingness and even desire to die at the appointed time. The 
experiences were of the nature of communications with her 
deceased friend who had made the prediction both through 


the Ouija to Miss Lemaitre and to “ Anna,” one hundred and 
fifty miles apart. 


On May toth she again writes, showing what the plans 
are for a trip to Europe with her mother, but she kept her 
own predicted demise from her friends and allowed the prep- 
arations to go on, but expecting not to live to start. The 
letter is not too personal to publish, and as showing her tem- 
per of mind and expectation should perhaps receive record, 
at least for the sake of those who have so much faith in sug- 
gestion under such circumstances.—Editor. ] 


May toth, 

My dear Friends:—The time is fixed for our trip, we expect 
to hear by tomorrow, if we were fortunate in getting passage for 
the steamer that sails on the 19th of June. It seems strange to 
me, to be preparing for two trips, but so sure am I of going on 
the one, where there is no return, that | am not buying anything 
for myself of the little necessary things. Bennie said this morn- 
ing again, it will be soon now, my own, and I will help you, and 
pray for you. But Iam so healthy, I know you will laugh at this 
I won’t mind, whenever I have a little pain, I think with great 
satisfaction, now I am going to be sick, and then to my disap- 
pointment, it isn’t anything and everyone tells me, I have never 
looked so well, since we came here. Well it is a week from next 
Wednesday. Iam so glad when it is over. I hada very peculiar 
dream (not due to mince pie either) I thought I was dying and 
laid or settled myself for things to come and all of a sudden it 
seemed as though | was plunged down and I couldn’t get my 
breath oh it was terrible, all was dark and oppressive around me, 
and I called Bennie twice, with the first call, I felt him coming, 
with the second, he was holding me and saying, one more second 
dear, and it will be over, and I felt getting freer and feeling so 
light, when I woke up. now why did I wake. I hope I won't 
have to go through that terrible feeling again, those words came 
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to me like a flash as we walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I certainly went through it. I did not see Bennie, but 
how do you think I called him. Holy Bennie, and it seemed right 
for me to do so. Bennie is not with me all the time, I seem to 
feel as though he saw things concerning me, like finishing the 
place for me. One time he wanted to leave me, and I said, not 
to, he said I must, dear God calls me, and he seemed so happy, 
this was our spirits communing. 

Well dearies if you don’t hear from me by Saturday noon the 
latest you know I have gone home. I have written another letter 
to Mrs. W——— to be mailed to her after I have gone home, I 
will put it somewhere, where they will find it in case I would not 
be able to speak of it, I have also written to Mother and Fred 
and explained things and in regards to little wishes, you know 
dearies | may go suddenly like the other night, and I am so thank- 
ful to know and I think I am blessed indeed. 

Again if it is God’s wish, that it should not be I will abide by 
His word and say, Thy will dear Lord, not mine. 

I must close now and write soon, I wish you could get Bennie, 
ask Gertie for my sake. 

I told Mrs. W—— to call on you, and enclosed the first mes- 
sage from Bennie. I am sorry she has not written to me. I sup- 
pose we can not expect too much though. 

Good bye. Lots of Love. 

Anna. 
|The above letter was enclosed in an envelope postmarked 
“ Chester, Pa., May 10, 1907, 11.30 P. M.”] 


{On May 14th came another letter showing the same ex- 
pectations, but possibly a trace of counter-suggestion. At 
least there is a semi-prediction that the event will not occur, 
and perhaps some rising emotional resistance to it. The let- 
ter speaks for itself psychologically.—Editor. ] 


Monday P. M. 

My dear dear Friends :—Your letter received this morning and 
I was so glad to receive it. Something told me to write this after- 
noon | feel very well. 

I just had a message from Bennie he was at your house but 
could not answer on account of Gertie you know, I think, if you 
call anyone and then speak to them they hear all you say, when 
I am alone, I speak very much to Bennie and in that way I gave 
Karl a good talking to, and just told him what I thought of him, 
and now he stays away. When I asked Bennie how he knew, he 
wrote, “ Never have doubts, trust me. You have faith in prayer 
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and you asked in His name. I love you; we will be so happy, 
you are my own dear. I will come for you at that time. Don’t 
fear death; | am praying for you. and you pray my own.” 

You know after that dream, I had such an awful fear of going 
through that again, and I told Bennie, he said I must not (His 
words. “I have prayed for you, and will help you, do have 
faith, never fear you will be so happy in God’s Glory and my love. 
Your love makes me so happy, are you happy to come Home 
dear?”’) You know I have been wondering if it is very selfish of 
me to leave them with joy, but I think it will be better for Fred, if I 
do, for I have exacted some promises or asked for them which I 
think he will keep when I am not here any more. And it may be 
that it will be his salvation, and Mother will not be all alone. It 
will be sad and lonesome for her at first, but I feel that she would 
join me soon. Sometimes I am afraid it won’t come to pass. 


Isn’t it strange | was going to tell you how to continue with 
me in the letter which you would receive after, for 1 have written 
a few letters to dear friends of farewell, you know I would make 
a special effort to have my presence felt. 


Well dearies I want you both to try right away, and let me 
know, lie down, let your whole body relax and think of nothing 
for a few seconds, then gather all your thoughts and feeling and 
concentrate them on the one you want to commune with then call 
them, but with such a longing, if you don’t feel their presence. 
Tell them and ask them to come nearer and make themselves felt, 
and you will feel them and hear in spirit and you answer them 
that way or speak out. When you speak in spirit it is like a voice 
apart of yourself but not loud I suppose you felt sometimes as 
though someone was telling you not to do that or go that way, it 
is like that only clearer and plainer, that is the best way I can tell 
you, I even feel Bennie stroking my head, embracing me, when 
he smiles and is happy, you know I told you, he would never 
come unless I was unhappy but since that last trouble I was in, I 
tried that and he comes right away only sometimes he comes 
quicker and sometimes he is there and makes himself felt to com- 
mune, but only when I am lying down I feel his presence at other 
times too you know, but I think your spirit has better sway in 
that condition. 

Now I hope you will have success and let me know, all my 
fear has vanished and I feel that I will not go through that again, 
if I go this time; it will be all joy, such is my firm belief and feel- 
ing, 

Now write soon, will try and write again, I am busy sewing 
for the trip, it certainly seems strange and I guess some people 
will say. Poor girl, if she would have known and how glad she 
was to go abroad and getting ready. I tell you, you can’t always 
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tell and she looked so well too. It makes me smile sometimes. 
Well Good bye, write soon. 
Lovingly Anna. 
I have to hurry it is supper time I made a mistake in the paper 
I hope you will find your way in and out. 
[Envelope stamped: “ Chester, Pa., May 14, 1907.] 


[May 22nd was the date set by the prediction to be real- 
ized and that date passed without the desired catastrophe. 
The following note written on the 23rd shows a good sense 
of humor and recovered earthly interests. Suggestion cer- 
tain had no fatal results and the dead had no maleficent 
powers, such as some would ascribe to them! 

Miss Letmaitre follows her note to me with an account 
of some interesting efforts to get Bennie on the Ouija and 
have the incident threshed out. The reader will see the re- 
sults. Psychic research may have been robbed of an inter- 
esting incident by all this, but psychology loses nothing by 
it and there are no catastrophes to record !—Editor. ] 


[Postcard mailed from Chester, Pa., May 23, 1907.] 
Everything O K. I guess it was Mince pie. will write soon. 
am very busy. 
Love. 
Anna. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., May 28th, 1908. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

My dear sir:—Enclosed I send you Anna’s letter. We tried 
to do as you requested—to get Bennie on the Ouija board, but 
we did not have the chance to twit him. 

I think that he was there just long enough to say: “ Because 


Anna did not die, have you any faith?” That is all—Gertie came 
along then. 


1 would like to tell you about Gertie. Lately we have con- 
sulted a little book entitled, “ Mediumship and Its Laws.—Its 
Conditions and Cultivation,” by Hudson Tuttle, wherein advice 
is given On many points—among others how to treat earth-bound 
spirits. So, when Gertie came, as of old, we tried the approved 
methods of reaching her. I have come to the conclusion that she 
is more like a wilful obstinate child than a <zally bad-hearted 
person. I can tell three phases of her character by the way she 
moves the little table—(1) A smooth, curving motion with many 
flourishes, as much as to say, “I don’t care about anything.” 


{ 
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(2) A quick, snappy motion as though giving way to an angry 
mood. (3) The good way—smooth, even, straight for the letter 
wanted. 

I have found out that the chief obstacle to her progress is envy 
—not of us in particular—she likes us, tells us so—but envy seems 
rooted in her heart. Yesterday she asked us whether we ever 
felt envious. 

We spoke to her quite a while—and she went like a lamb to 
the words, “ Now I feel I am led.” Then suddenly changing: 
“Marie mind your business! ” 

It is positively interesting. She seems ready to yield to her 
better impulses and then she resents the idea of yielding. It may 
be many a long day before she masters herself but I think it will 
come. 

Very sincerely yours, 


MARIE LEMAITRE. 


[The next letter is from “ Anna” and reveals the details 
of the experience and contains some further incidents of psy- 
chological interest and reflecting the tone of thought so 
common in mediumistic phenomena, a baffled sense of disap- 
pointment, but assurance that it might still be.—Editor. | 


[The following letter was postmarked “ Chester, Pa., May 27, 
1907, 2.30 P. M.’’} 


My dear Friends:—I suppose you were anxious to hear how 
everything went. Well it just didn’t, that’s all. That night and 
day went just like the rest, only at night | woke up several times, 
with a start, but did not feel anything, except once, but I think 
now, it may have been my nerves, when I woke up with such a 
start, I thought I felt a force coming near me, and as if another 
was trying to hold it back, saying to that one “I will have her, 
she must come.” and the other saying “no she must live, her time 
is not yet,” and off I went but I was awake at the time: that I 
know: But do you know, several days before—about the Friday 
before. I knew or felt I was not going, and to be made to under- 
stand to be contented. Censure poor Bennie, oh no, for he looses 
more than | doina way. We don’t know, or don’t realize what is 
waiting for us in our home beyond and are surrounded with these 
earthly joys, while those who are Home, are ever looking and 
watching and praying for us. I wonder too, if our going away 
had filled my heart with longing. Had another message from 
Bennie, but first I must tell you,—a dear friend of mine told me 
my fortune, she is very good at it as you will see, she was here 
the Monday before that Wednesday I wished that it (my dream) 
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would come true, that Bennie would come for me. When she 
looked at the cards she looked scared and said, “a light man faces 
your wish and with it connected is sickness and death, but there 
is a delay, you will get your wish some day, but not now.” 

So Friday she told me again and said I would have a glorious 
time while travelling, etc. * * * [personal matters omitted. | 
So yesterday I got a message from Bennie saying, “ You will 
love me ever, I love you.” then I asked him why he didn’t come 
for me, and how he knew that I should come? 

“ We know not, God’s ways are wonderful. He leads us and 
loves us; you trust Him forever love. J thought my love would 
bring you. (1 didn’t make any question except the above.) When 
you love me love, we will be mated, but if you love another you 
will be his mate and my friend only, you are so young and life 
holds lots of love for you.” Just think he heard my fortune: was 
with us there that evening I asked him. I was so surprised and 
I couldn’t get him to say any more. I won’t write any more; 
maybe it is someone else after all, though he signed Ben. 

Well we are very busy, we are going to sail June 19th, 10 
A. M. foot of 5th St., Hoboken, N. J. and I expect to see you both 
there without fail. after 10 days we land at Boulogne then we go 
three hours by rail to Paris I wish you were with us, stay there 
a few days then to Germany. On the 21st of Sept. we embark to 
the Land of Liberty so you see we have three months. Now I 
hope you will write soon and tell me about what you think of it 
all. 

Now good by and write soon. 


Lovingly 
Anna. 
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EDITORIAL. 


It has been decided not to publish the names and ad- 
dresses of the members of the Society. This is done in order 
to relieve them of persecution from advertisers. There are 
also probably some members who may not desire their names 
and addresses made public, and hence the policy of publish- 
ing them will be discontinued for the present. These rea- 
sons, however, will not apply to the names of Honorary Fel- 
lows who stand sponsors for the scientific importance of the 
work, tho not in any way indorsing any expressed views of it. 


Memorial Membership. 


Several members of the Society have suggested the es- 
tablishment of a system of Memorial Memberships, which shall 
be equivalent in their character to Life Memberships, but 
are designed to enable persons who are interested in the work 
to contribute the appropriate sum for such memberships and 
to have the name of the person for whom the Memorial 
Membership is established placed in a list devoted to that 
end. The funds so given are to be invested and only their 
incomes used, ‘The ranks of this list will be the same as the 
various Life Memberships, namely, Associates, Members, 
Patrons, and Founders, and hence the sums necessary will be 
respectively $100, $200, $500, $1000, and $5000. It makes 
the contributor a Life Member at the same time that it per- 
mits him to cherish a sentiment in behalf of another and thus 
to do honor to some memory. 


Work of the Society. 


The editorial in the November Journal on “ Endowment 
Funds ” called attention in general terms to the need of more 
complicated experiments and investigations. I wish to ex- 
plain more in detail what was meant by this brief allusion. 

All that we have hitherto been able to accomplish is the 
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rather casual investigation of sporadic instances of sponta- 
neous phenomena of all kinds and the carrying on a few ex- 
periments with two or three psychics. These only multi- 
plied instances of the various types of phenomena concerned. 
They did not deal with any new problems that are fast aris- 
ing in our work. N.» doubt one of the most important duties 
of science is to multiply phenomena which have been estab- 
lished by crucial experiments as existing, so as to remove 
the idea that they are mere anomalies that further investiga- 
tion may explain away as casual or meaningless. But having 
established the fact of telepathy, whatever that may mean, 
and perhaps some other types of the supernormal, these have 
suggested new forms of experiment as endeavors to solve 
new problems that have arisen, and it will be a more difficult 
and expensive task to go on with this necessary advance in 
the work. The English Society has instituted a system of 
experiments at “cross correspondences,’ by which they 
mean the obtaining of messages through different psychics 
or automatists that articulate with each other. This method 
of experiment is designed to solve certain problems sug- 
gested by criticism of previous and different types of work, 
and is a very necessary step in the progress of our investiga- 
tions. But it will not be so light a task as the work already 
accomplished and will require a large endowment and a 
proper staff of assistants. I emphasize it here because the 
present growing interest in psychic research will soon have 
convinced intelligent people of theories which have hitherto 
been ridiculed, and then there will arise demands for informa- 
tion that cannot be supplied by any other means that a more 
extensively organized system of investigations and experi- 
ments. 

It is therefore hoped that members and persons interested 
in our problems will make every effort to interest those who 
are able to endow the Institute adequately for its task. This 
one need will now have to be kept in the front constantly, and 
in fact is a more important subject of consideration than the 
publication of incidents and records. Critics have long been 
saying that we do not do this and that we do not do that. 
They at first laughed at our doing anything, but having been 
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forced to admit that there is some fire where there is so much 
smoke, they nevertheless like to continue their quarrelsome 
attitude and to do all they can to prevent it, perhaps for fear 
that they will have to admit more still. But we cannot sat- 
isfy the demands of those who desire certain results unless 
the work is put on the same footing as all other scientific in- 
vestigations. We have to create a public opinion that will 
demand money and investigations with the same urgency 
that sceptics ask for facts. We are dealing with sporadic 
and little understood phenomena, and the only assurance of 
progress and intelligent results will be the equipment which 
a laboratory and a corps of assistants will render possible. 


Endowment Funds Again. 


A member who read the editorial on “ Endowment 
Funds ” in the November number of the Journal writes his 
willingness to be one of a hundred who will take the Life 
Associateship, which would add $10,000 to the endowment 
fund. In the following part of his letter he fears that, unless 
the proposition be made a contingent one, there might be 
fewer chances of getting the desired sum. It will be seen 
that he hesitates on a policy that might add only $100 to the 
permanent fund. He says: 


“The present permanent endowment, as I understand it, is 
only $4,000. As stated, since it is not to be infringed upon, it 
will perhaps insure the formal continuance of the society’s organ- 
ization. However, it is so small that it offers no assurance 
against the practical death of the organization as far as active, 
profitable accomplishment is concerned. On that account one 
contemplating an outlay of $100 in a life membership is con- 
fronted with the prospect of sinking his money to no effect. 
Would not the likelihood of this result be largely done away with 
if the life memberships were made contingent? It is, of course, a 
threadbare device but it strikes me as one having especial perti- 
nence as applied to the present situation in the society’s affairs. 
Personally | would be glad to pledge myself to be one of one hun- 
dred life members, tho I hesitate to part with the necessary 
amount of money in isolation, with the prospect merely of in- 
creasing the endowment fund to $4,100. If, as a result of my out- 
lay in combination with that of others, I could see $14,000 endow- 
ment fund, the proposition would take on a different aspect.” 
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The feeling that this writer has is perfectly reasonable 
from the point of view of funds to do adequate investigating. 
For this investigation it will take the income of one million 
dollars ($1,000,000) merely to organize it rightly and to do 
the initial work within the plans of the Society. But the ap- 
peal for endowment as discussed in the editorial mentioned 
did not devote itself to that plan. It was limited to the 
much more modest object of a permanent office and a fulcrum 
for making the larger appeal. It was distinctly indicated 
that the present object was only $25,000, which would suf- 
fice to provide for an office and its needs in so far as preserv- 
ing records is concerned. Let me state the following facts 
which will explain the matter more fully. 


1. Last year an appeal for $25,000 was issued and the 
collection of it made contingent on securing pledges for the 
amount. There were pledged only $3,000 of the required 
sum, and that could not be collected for obvious reasons. 
Those pledges will still be good, we understand, when the 
desired amount is obtained. 


2. Members are privileged to make their payment con- 
tingent. But as some had already paid for life membership 
it was not deemed necessary for us to propose that policy. 
It seemed better to leave that matter to individual members. 


3. It should be remembered that the appeal in the edi- 
torial was not for $100 a member, but it was shown what 
could be done at the average of $100. Many of the members 
—and this of all ranks—cannot afford to pay that amount. 
Some are able to pay much more. Indeed some of the mem- 
bers can pay the whole $25,000 with as little sacrifice as some 
can pay their annual fee of $5 as Associates. It was there- 
fore important that we should not express ourselves in any 
definite sums to be paid by the individual. It were better to 
have each one consider his privilege and opportunity and to 
meet the situation accordingly. 


4. The primary object of the appeal was to establish 
such a fund as would insure the collection and preservation 
of personal experiences whether proper investigations be 
possible or not. The large mass of material in my cellar be- 
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queathed from the American Branch cannot be opened or 
used until an office has been obtained and it contains much 
valuable matter for publication. 

5. The American Branch did not invest its life member- 
ship fees, but used them in the same manner as its annual 
fees. This exposed it to dissolution the moment that its 
Secretary passed way. We know just what consequence 
took place on his death. The object first is to secure the 
American Society against this contingency. This is effected 
with the small sum of $4,000, while the amount necessary to 
provide an office will secure it still better with an opportunity 
to do preliminary work. 

6. A Society like ours has first to establish a reputation 
with the public for the proper use of its funds. Other insti- 
tutions have done this and are recognized as safe organiza- 
tions with which to leave endowments. New bodies like 
ours can hardly expect public confidence all at once. But to 
show that we can establish ourselves with an endowment, 
no matter how small, is to invite and attract adequate en- 
dowment for the proper work which we wish to carry on. 
The sum. of $25,000 would help the public to feel that the 
Society was a permanent affair and worthy of consideration 
in wills and other bequests. 

7. With the $25,000 endowment to provide an office and 
two thousand members we can carry on the work of the 
society in a manner that will ultimately attract to it the en- 
dowment necessary to carry on the investigations in a proper 
manner. The public seems to have no conception whatever 
of what the work should be or of the systematic experiments 
needed to give psychic research anything like a scientific 
character. [ have in mind several types of experiments 
which it will take years to carry out with the employment of 
several assistants in the work. There is no use to mention 
them until a large endowment has been obtained. All that 
we can do until that endowment has been obtained is to col- 
lect and verify as best we can the spontaneous experiences of 
people all over the country, and educate them as to the im- 
portance of recording their experiences and how to make 
such records. But all this is only justifying investigation. 
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It is not doing thorough scientific work that will satisfy crit- 
ically scientific men. 

8. The appeal is then not to each individual to give an 
amount equal to some one else, but to seriously consider what 
his opportunities are in the founding of a permanent institu- 
tion. When all Sections of the American Institute have been 
organized it will represent one of the largest, and we hope 
one of the most important, endeavors in existence. But for 
the present we appeal to members to rest satisfied with doing 
all that it is possible to put it in a condition that the appeal 
for the necessarily large amount may be more reasonable 
and hopeful. ‘The only way to inspire public confidence is to 
make clear that we can be trusted to maintain an endowment, 
if it is given us, and a small endowment is the best encourage- 
ment for so new an undertaking. The appeal to members is 
therefore to consider the opportunity to do all they can. 

The publication of material on hand can continue for 
several years without an endowment fund for adequate in- 
vestigations, and with the growing interest in recording ex- 
periences much more valuable material will accumulate in 
the meantime, so that the most pressing need, as already 
emphasized several times, is an office fund, and the rest will 
take care of itself. That will be a leverage for a more im- 
portant appeal to the world. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 


by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


DREAM. 

[The following incident was published in the Progressive 
Thinker, Dec. 7, 1907, and resulted in inquiries which 
brought out some points of interest. It was narrated by a 
lady in my acquaintance who is a graduate of one of the lead- 
ing Universities in this country.—Editor. ] 


My little boy Herbert, passed to spirit life October 21st, 1906, 
at the age of five years and seven months. During the year pre- 
vious to his death I employed by the day a Swedish workwoman 
named Louisa. She and Herbert were very good friends. Early 
in July, 1906, Herbert accompanied by our maid, Delia, went to 
pass the afternoon at Louisa’s home. 

The following January, about three months after Herbert’s 
death, Louisa was awakened in the night by hearing someone call, 
“Louise! Louise!” She answered “ Yes,” and recognized the 
voice and call of little Herbert. He went on to say, “ Do you re- 
member the time I went to your home last summer with Delia? 
I played with your little boy’s automobile and I left it in the front 
yard at the corner of the fence.” 

After this Louisa was unable to go to sleep. She awakened 
her husband and told him what she had heard. He could hardly 
believe her and said she must have dreamt it. 

The next morning she took a shovel, went to the fence corner, 
dug away the snow and leaves, and found the little automobile 
where it had lain, forgotten so many months. 

Is it not remarkable that a child of five should remember after 
death where a toy had been left six months before? 

Does it not seem to show that the soul memory is stronger in 
the spirit life than it naturally would have been in the earth gi 

L. L. M. 


I wrote to Mrs. M. on the 8th of May, 1908, desiring 
further information regarding the incident and especially the 
corroborative statements of her maid and the Swedish work- 
woman, and also an answer to certain questions bearing upon 


of the whereabouts of the automobile before she had the 
dream or heard the voice about it. The assumption had to 
be made that the dreamer had accidentally seen the automo- 
bile where it was finally found and forgotten about it, and so 
I directed my inquiries to ascertain the probabilities in the 
case. ‘The answers speak for themselves. The reader will 
remark that the same person had another experience earlier 
in her life. The maid adds her confirmation. The explanation 
below will indicate the place in which the toy automobile was 
found,and remembering that it was only three and three-quar- 
ter inches long and two and a half inches wide and buried in 
the leaves and snow, we may well imagine that it would not be 
easy to prove previous knowledge by Mrs. Wahlgren. We 
cannot deny the possibility of it, tho the circumstances make 
it less probable than would be the case, if the toy had been. 
found near the walk on the lawn. ‘The chance of casual and 
previous knowledge of the automobile in the corner of the 


yard was much less than at almost any other point, tho pos- 
sible. 


Prof. J. H. Hyslop: 

Dear Sir:—I send with this signed statement by Mr. Wahl- 
gren, his wife Louisa, and my maid Delia. I wrote out what Mr. 
and Mrs. Wahlgren said very nearly in their own language. The 
old mother was present while they were telling me. She can not 
speak English, but she showed me how her daughter-in-law trem- 
bled when she brought in the plaything from the yard. " 

L. L. M. 


I went with Herbert up to Louisa’s house about the end of 
June, ’06. I remember seeing him and Louisa’s little boy playing 
in the yard with the automobile. I called upon Louisa in Feb., 
’o7, and she told me about finding the automobile where Herbert 
came and told her he had left it. 


DELIA KELLY. 


The first I remember I woke up hearing his voice two times. 
I woke up when I was called and looked up, but couldn’t see any- 
thing. I knew it was Herbert’s voice and he said, “ Do you re- 
member the time I was up to your house with Delia? I played 
with your little boy. If you go out in the corner of the front yard 
you will find the little plaything we played with. I awoke my 
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husband and he laughed at me and said that it must have been a 
dream. The first thing I did the next morning I took my coal 
shovel and went out and took the snow and dry leaves away and 
I found the little automobile; It was all rusty. I took it into the 
house and showed it to my husband’s mother. I felt for a long 
time after as if | had Herbert around in my house. This was in 
January, 1907. 

When I was a little girl, about seven, | saw my mother and 
heard her speak about a year after her death. 


LOUISA WAHLGREN. 


My wife woke me in the night, she was frightened and she told 
me she heard Herbert call her. I laughed at her, said she must 
have been dreaming and went to sleep again. She told me the 
whole story before I went to work—also that she had found the 
automobile. I was not up when she brought it in. I cleaned the 
rust off the automobile some days later. 


ERNEST A. WAHLGREN. 


Mrs. M. drew a representation of the house and yard. 
The automobile was found in the corner of the yard by the 
junction of two streets and was ninety feet from the gate en- 
tering the yard. ‘The path curved to the left on entering and 
in passing around the house would pass within about fifty feet 
of the spot where the little automobile was found. 


(Whose automobile was it? Was it a boy’s or did it belong 
to the Louisa mentioned ?) 


The toy belonged to Louisa’s little son, whom my child Her- 
bert, went to visit. 

(Was there any possible chance that this Louisa might have 
seen the automobile before the snow fell, where it was found?) 

I did not see the automobile after the day Herbert and Carl 
played with it. The next day my little boy asked for it, we 
hunted for it but could not find it and we forgot all about it. It 
was hidden by the high grass at the corner of the fence under the 
pear trees where my children seldom went. 


LOUISA WAHLGREN. 


(How long before the boy’s death was the automobile lost ?) 

The toy was lost on June 29, ‘06—about four months before 
Herbert’s death—which occurred Oct. 21, ’06. 

(How long had the snow been on the ground ?) 

Snow came early the winter of 1906 and 7, soon after Thanks- 
giving, and staid on the ground. Louisa found the toy about six 
weeks or two months later in January. 
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Grant from the American Institute. . . .$2,000.00 


Expenses. 

537-39 
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Errata. 


‘ 


Page 28, line 20, for “ prejected” read projected. 

Page 63, line 22, for “an effort” read no effort; line 23, for “ Fig. III” 
read Fig. IV; line 26, for “Fig. IV and V” read Fig. V; line 27, for “S” 
read R. 

The whole passage should read: “H. agreed to make no effort to send 
either question or answer. Fig. IV represents what H. gave to S. to transmit. 
H. and R. were not to communicate with each other, but R. was to send what 
he drew to §S., and S. was to make the comparison with H. R. drew Figs. V 
and V a., and S., when he received them, asked R. what V a was, and he did 
not know. He thought V was meant to be a part of a triangle.” 

Page 65, line 21, for “on” read in, and for “or” read on. 

Page 271, line 35, for “of” read on. 

Page 341, line 15, for “that” read than. 

Page 344, line 1, for “such” read much. 

Page 345, line 17, after “ discussions” insert they. 

Page 611, last line, and 612, lines 1 and 2, for “ Hodgson’s control” read 
Hodgson control. 

Page 617, line 15, for “ Journal” read Juvenal. 

Page 622, line 12, for “as” read so. 
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A New and Important Work by Professor Hyslop 


Psychical Research 
and the 


Resurrection 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP, PH. D., LL.D. 


Former Professor of Logic and Ethics at Columbia University, 
Vice-President of the English Society for Psychical Research, 
Secretary of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
Author of “ Borderland of Psychical Research,” “Enigma of 
Psychical Research,” “ Science and a Future Life,” Etc. 


This volume may be considered as a sequel to Professor 
Hyslop’s “ Scisnce and a Future Life,” as it records the 
more important work that has been accomplished since the 
death of Dr. Richard Hodgson, the late leader of psychical 
research in America. 

Beginning with a chapter or two devoted to the impor- 
tance of conducting psychical investigation as a science and 
showing its relation to psychology and the better under- 
standing of consciousness, Professor Hyslop goes on to 
show how vital to the ethical progress of tue human race it 
is that psychical research answer materialistic science with 
facts pointing directly to the survival of consciousness apart 
from.-brain functioning. 

Taking up the misunderstandings of the work held by the 
public, the book proceeds to devote chapters to Coinci- 
dences; Visions of the Dying; the Smead Case, a new and 
important case of trance phenomena; experiments through 
Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead, and others, involving the attempts 
to prove identity by a personality claiming to be Dr. Hodg- 
son since death; The Nature of Life After Death, as reported 
by communicators through the Piper case; Telepathy; Sub- 
liminai Activities; and finally a chapter entitled, “ Psychical 
Research and the Resurrection,” in which Professor Hyslop 
emphasizes the thousands of recorded cases of apparitions 
coincidental with death collected by the Society for Psy- 
chical Research which go to confirm the historical Resurrec- 
tion, and proceeds to show the vital importance to humanity 


that Science leave no stone unturned to strengthen the 
Christian faith, 


At all bookstores $1.50 net, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1.62. 


Small, Maynard & Company 
Publishers, Boston 
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